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It is said of True Boardman 
that he has probably written more 
original radio plays for stars than 
any other writer in the business. 
He was born in Seattle; his father 
was the leading man, his mother 
the ingenue, of a stock company. 
Inevitably, he was a kid star—in 
the silent movies. He acted on 
Broadway, in stock, and on radio, 
and eventualy became a_ radio 
writer. He did ‘Silver Theatre” 
for five years, becoming the out- 
standing writer of half-hour commercial dramas. 
True Boardman’s contribution to this issue, “The 
Original Radio Drama: For Money” is a_ chapter 
from “Off Mike,” reviewed in the November Az- 
thor & Journalist. 


John T. Bartlett 
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Writers have observed with enthusiasm the progress 
of Liberty under the editorship of Edward Maher 
(shown on our cover this month.). From all sorts 
of backgrounds men and women emerge to become 
magazine editors. Mr. Maher came from the advertis- 
ing department. 

“If you've watched Liberty lately,’ he wrote in a 
recent letter to me, ‘‘you may have noticed that we’ve 
abandoned the flamboyant, sensational type of ma- 
terial and have attempted to give the book a high 
degree of editorial integrity. We are now concerned 
more with how much good an article will do a 
reader than with how many copies it will sell on 
the newsstands. This policy, strangely enough, has 
strengthened our sale considerably. The magazine 
has made rapid strides toward recovery and we are 
planning quite a big future for it.” 
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The poetry racketeers are very active. Every mail 
brings us one or more inquiries from readers, who 
usually enclose literature. One New York outfit in- 
vites poems for a compilation to sell for $9—each 
contributor to buy three copies at a “‘special’’ rate, 
$17. Like the song bandits, the poetry racketeers 
floss up their old game with modern touches; one 
come-on wrinkle is promise of radio readings. This, 
can be put down as fundamental: no real honor is of- 
fered a poet who must buy copies of a book to ob- 
tain publication. 
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Sewell Peaslee Wright (“An Analysis of Writ- 
ing Habits,’ September and October issues), referring 
to my remarks in this column in October, offers a 
footnote. “I kinda wish you hadn’t put in that 
‘Don’t take Wright too literally’ line. I meant that 
suggestion literally. It was not intended as a golden 
formula for writing. All the factors you mentioned 
are important, too. My only point, and it was whol- 
ly literal, was that the way to write is to write... 
assuming, of course, that the writer knows the princi- 
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ples of the game. ... If you know the job, the 
only way to get it done is to get busy on the mill.” 


AAA 


S. Omar Barker, who contributes “Courage on 
Horseback” (page 8), sent us a verse entitled, “Biog 
of Barker in Brief.” 

He lives with the hoot owls 
Way off in the timber; 

That's all about this guy 
You need to remimber! 


Barker was born in a log cabin on the upper Sa- 
pello Creek, in New Mexico, reared on a small 
mountain ranch. “I can’t remember,’ he relates, 
“when the saddle wasn't a familiar seat, and handling 
cattle a familiar job. Like most writers I followed 
other trails while learning to write—among them, 
service as a U. S. forest ranger, teacher of Spanish 
and English Literature in high schools and colleges, 
sergeant in the A. E. F., newspaper reporter, state 
legislator. 

“My first sales were brief illustrated articles to 
the Sunday School juveniles and to outdoor maga- 
zines. As a writer chiefly of pulp stories for West- 
erns, I have found relief from monotony in other 
fields, principally verse.’’ Barker's verse has appeared 
in many and varied publications, has been included 
in two dozen standard literature texts for schools and 
colleges. His wife, Elsa, is a. writer of Westerns. 
Their home is 27 miles from a railroad, their post- 
office address, Tecolotenos, New Mexico. 


DILEMMA 
By LOU RYDBERG 
With the world to its ears 
In hair-raising friction; 


How’s the poor writer 
To top it in fiction? . 
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THE ORIGINAL RADIO 


DRAMA: FOR MONEY 


THERE is—and who of us shall deny it?—a faint, 
and not always that, aura of disgrace about being a 
radio writer who consistently and determinedly writes 
for those anomalous creatures known as sponsors. 
It’s seldom anything spoken. But the radio-work- 
shop boys have that look in their eyes when they 
meet us that seems to say, “For money! You should 
be ashamed. There are words for that sort of thing.” 
And so there are. 

More or less seriously, the simple fact is that if 
you really intend to write commercially for radio, 
you must accept, as a prerequisite, the necessity to 
compromise. Unjust, illogical and arbitrary as it 
may seem, the man who pays $10,000 a week for a 
program (not all to you, I hasten to add) has certain 
basic rights in what the program says and how it 
says it. In effect, if and when you have a sponsor, 
you are blessed with a collaborator, an ever present 
pen-pal who not only contributes eloquently phrased 
prose about soap or dog food or peanut butter to 
the sum total of your half-hour’s endeavor, but who 
also casts a long shadow across your own actual 
writing. And for the most part, it’s a dark shadow. 
From your point of view as a literary creator, the 
sponsor’s influence is mostly a negative one. You 
write—when you write radio for the long green 
stuff—in a prison. The thickness of the walls and 
the strength of the bars vary with different sponsors, 
but four walls are always there. This theme is taboo; 
that narrative device is against policy; you can’t deal 
with such-and-such a type of character. 

Granting, then, that our wings are clipped to start 
with, where do we go from here? How does the 
show ever get written? Well, element number one 
in this little recipe would appear to be a plot. Where 
does one get a plot? A Key question. And fair 
enough. The only trouble is that, truthfully, I don’t 
know the answer. The fact is that I’ve always got a 
good many of mine from my wife. Not that she 
gives them to me. Not at all. But I get them from 
red none the less. The process goes something like 
this. 

I will say in a somewhat despairing tone, “Nina, 
here it is Tuesday and I have to turn in a completed 
. script by Thursday at 9:00 a. m. or the contract will 
be broken and we'll both have to go back to acting in 
soap operas. What will I do?” 

She will ask, “Whom do you need a story for?” 

“Charles Boyer,” I will say. 

“Oh, Boyer!” she brightens. (I wish she didn’t 
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brighten quite so brightly for Charles Boyer.) “I 
have just the story for him!” ‘ 

I relax. I know now all is well. She goes on, 
“The scene is a casino in Shanghai or maybe Mexico. 
Boyer is the croupier. Several people are playing 
and one man loses all he had and leaves the table. 
Then a lovely young girl comes up to play—an Eng- 
lish girl—somebody like Vivian Leigh. She sees 
Boyer and is startled. You see—” 

“I’ve got it! I’ve got it,” I interrupt. 

“You mean you know why she’s startled?” 

“No! Never mind her. That other fellow, the one 
who left the table broke. There’s my story. It’s a 
great springboard. Thanks, darling!” 

The particular story cited, when finished, turned 
out to be about an American advertising man in 
Monte Carlo who lost his last chip, then went out to 
Suicide Point and started to leap. An American girl 
was there watching and waiting hopefully to see at 
least one person jump, so that the famed point would 
live up to its reputation. The meeting of those 
two under such circumstances was the beginning of a 
rather successful farce comedy. And oh, yes, Cary 
Grant played it, not Charles Boyer. But, as I say, 
the idea really came from my wife. 

& 

If you don’t happen to have a wife around at the 
moment or even a reasonably exact facsimile to give 
out with ideas that suggest ideas, you'll find numer- 
ous other sources. The words left over from [Ast 
night’s game of anagrams, a stray, half-finished cross- 
word puzzle, or the torn bit of a news story in the 
paper lining the garbage can—almost anything will do. 
To be strictly realistic, the principal element to find- 
ing a plot is that celebrated adrenal stimulant of all 
writers, a deadline. When you're really stuck for an 
idea, it nearly always springs up from somewhere, 
if for no other reason than that it has to. It may 
be some incident you remember that only needs a 
twist and dramatic form to make it a story. And 
then, of course, when you're really in a bad way, 
there are always the classics. A certain gentleman 
named Shakespeare will always rescue any desperate 
clutcher at a literary straw. To date. I have written 
Hamlet twice, King Lear once, Julius Caesar four 
times, and Romeo and Juliet oftener than I should 
confess, Faust, too, has done yeoman work on oc- 
casion, as well as the Odyssey and the Iliad. The 
same people in the same basic situation with clothes 


y 
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of a different age and dialogue to suit. It’s almost 


always a sure way out. 

Incidentally, there is an idea for someone: a series 
of modern stories admittedly based on the classic. 
Hamlet in full dress is one thing. But what about 
Hamlet in overalls or in khaki? And Juliet in ging- 
ham or—khaki? 

But back to the specific and the practical. This 
chapter is supposed to tell how to write original 
dramas for commercial radio programs. In honesty, 
all I can do is list a few principles that I personally 
have found helpful. To say that they add up to any 
magic formula is, of course, nonsense. Either you 
have a certain flair for writing, and specifically for 
writing radio dialogue, or you haven't. Lacking it, 
the following points won’t be of much value; having 
that flair (I prefer to think of it as a literary guar- 
dian angel), they may help to shorten some of those 
long midnight hours when most of your best writing 
will finally get done. Anyway, for what they are 
worth to you, here are a few suggestions. 


The normal commercial dramatic show is, of course, 
the “half-hour’’ complete drama. Here then is your 
first, and in many ways your paramount, limiting factor 
—time. Thirty minutes’ air time on a sponsored 
show normally means a total of twenty-four minutes 
for the play itself. Twenty-four minutes to establish 
characters, create a situation, develop conflict, and 
produce a satisfactory resolution to the whole busi- 
ness, meanwhile contributing a few good scenes and 
some worthwhile dialogue along the way. The an- 
swer? The solution to this perpetual race against 
a stop-watch? Merely simplicity. A direct and un- 
complicated story-line, as few characters as possible 
(and those distinctive), and a judicious use of the 
particular techniques which are the tools of the radio 


craftsman: music-scoring, sound effects, the filter 
mike, and the montage. 
Let us consider the story-line first. How compli- 


cated a story can you tell in twenty-four minutes? 
The answer depends on what you mean by “telling.” 
As I recall, both Gone with the Wind and Anthony 
Adverse have been done in a half-hour on certain 
ones of the “let’s-give-’em-a-quick-brush-over-of-some- 
thing-they’re-sure-to-go-for- on-accounta-its-gotta - great- 
title” adaptation programs. The result, of course, has 
borne as much relation to the original as powdered 
milk does to the stuff that comes from cows. De- 
hydration may be necessary in many fields these days, 
but in writing an original for the air it’s a process 
to be avoided. Instead of filling your every available 
second with plot, give yourself room. Let your yarn 
have and retain a natural richness and flavor. Let 
your characters talk a little longer about a little less. 
We'll know them better, like them better, and per- 
haps even come to feel thay bear some resemblance 
to real people, and that’s difficult if they have to 
synopsize four chapters in every speech. 

Actually, the narrative counterpart of the half-hour 
original radio drama is the short story. It’s well to 
remember that, I bélieve. Normally, the media com- 
plement each other closely, and while yardsticks are 
not always trustworthy in matters literary, there is 
possibly no surer way to judge the adaptability of 
a given idea to the half-hour play limitation than to 
ask, “Could this also be a short story? If it were 
going to be read instead of heard, could that reading 
be accomplished at one sitting with complete satis- 
faction by the reader?’ If the answer to those ques- 
tions is in the affirmative, the chances are excellent 
that you’re on solid ground to start building your 
radio play. 

As to subject matter, there can be no question of 
dogmatism of any sort. You'll write either what 
vou're inspired to write or what you have reason to 
believe you can sell. If you're very lucky, you may 
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occasionally do both at once. Again speaking prac- 
tically, if you want to sell originals, you'll be most 
apt to prosper with either mystery yarns or love 
stories simply because those two types fill most of 
the available markets. Apparently our gentle public, 
to whom we provide vicarious living by our works, 
prefer to live as either Don Juans or Jack the Rippers. 

Second only in importance to directness and sim- 
plicity of story-line is careful selection of setting. In 
radio, perhaps more than in any other dramatic 
medium, your locale can and should work for you. 
A background rich in color, particularly one filled 
with easily identifiable sounds, can be from the out- 
set a tremendous help to you as the author. Let any 
considerable portion of your action take place in a 
plane, on a train, or on shipboard during a storm 
and some of your job of creation is automatically 
turned over to the sound effects engineer, a most 
valuable ally in this business. 

Geographical location is another extremely impor- 
tant consideration. A specific plot woven around an 
Italian family can be credible, dramatic, and inspiring: 
the identical story in a Swedish locale might seem in- 
congruous and even farcical. The distinction can be 
almost as great between an English and American 
locale. Several years ago I wrote a Christmas play 
for my older daughter entitled Blessed are They. It is 
a simple, unprepossessing little miracle story laid in 
London on Christmas Eve. It has been done now six 
different Christmases and by various sponsors. Two 
of the sponsors, in what I presume to have been a 
spirit of “Hear America First,” requested that the 
locale be changed from London to New-York. I 
refused. Blessed are They was English in concept, 
not American. It concerned Father Christmas, not 
Santa Claus. The policeman on the corner was a 
bobbie, not a cop. Subtle differences, perhaps, but 
all part of what made this particular story. Ulti- 
mately, even the sponsors seem to have agreed. 

A third fundamental principle of construction for 
an original which I personally have found helpful is 
to have certain emotional ties already established be- 
tween key characters before your curtain rises. The 
fewer people who have to meet for the first time and 
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“We like all but the ending, where it says, ‘The 
moon slowly rose over the horizon, as she 
da her sweet red lips on his, and it sounded 

e@ a cow pulling her foot out of the mud’.” 
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learn te know all about each other during your prec- 
ious twenty-four minutes, the better off you are. 
Leave that, whenever practical, to your two main 
characters. If you can make the confidante of your 
heroine her sister just as easily as making her a 
stranger, so much the better. We then need no ex- 
planation of the situation. This is another of the 
rules put down to be violated, but it is worth keep- 
ing in mind as a time saver. 

Actual structure of the plot will axiomatically fol- 
low the old and fundamental rules: introduction, 
rising action, crisis, falling action, denouement. In 
radio, however, you'll find your introduction, that 
first scene, is the hardest challenge you must meet. 
Your listener must be told where this story is hap- 
pening, to what kind of people it is happening, and 
’ what the chances are that it will happen interestingly 
enough to keep him from turning over right now to 
Frank Sinatra or the Quiz Kids. That first scene 
sets everything: locale, mood, tempo, and, to a large 
degree, audience. You will rewrite it oftener than 
anything else in the script, and with better cause. It 
has to be good. 

Once under way, the opening scene finished, the 
sailing is normally smooth. For by the time you 
know enough about your story and the people in it to 
get your ‘plant scene’ written well, the rest is 
usually little more than putting on paper the words 
already formed in your mind. 

An eager student once asked me, “How long is a 
good scene in a radio drama?” I wish I knew. Per- 
sonally, I’ve had half-page scenes that carried dra- 
matic dynamite and ten-page scenes that carried about 
as much explosive power as a damp firecracker. And 
vice versa. Again an arbitrary rule is impossible. 
But this I believe is a sound principle. Each separate 
scene must (1) introduce a new story element or 
definitely advance one previously introduced and (2) 
be complete within itself. The first is easy; the 
second less so. For in the actual writing of a script, 
reducing to sound and dialogue a story that is now 
crystal clear in your own mind, it’s easy to forget that 
in each new scene you face on a smaller scale the 
identical problem you faced with that first scene of 
the show on which you expended so much care. 
Each new scene must be planted firmly and im- 
mediately as to its locale and the characters involved. 
And after your first couple of hundred scripts in- 
volving about two thousand scenes, you'll simply de- 
cide you have exhausted every possible fresh and 
original way of establishing your locale and will suc- 
cumb at last to the temptation you’ve had from the 
very beginning and start a scene with your hero say- 
ing: “‘All right, Jack Dalton, here I am in the front 
parlor of our old ancestral home, Belinda, my true 
love, at my side clutching a damp handkerchief as 
she weeps at your infamy, and even that loaded gun 
in your hand will not prevent me from protecting 
her honor, even if it means my life, you low-down 
cur.” 

Quite seriously, the structure of each individual 
scene /s important, and, just as a special tip, much 
of the effectiveness of said individual scene can de- 
pend on its tag line. If the final speech of even a 
minor scene is right, if it carries a special significance, 
your overall show is helped immeasurably. 

The last point I'd like to suggest is not limited by 
any means to one specific form of radio drama, or 
even just to radio. It has to do with the very funda- 
mental basis of all dramatic forms, namely, the crea- 
tion of characters. What I shall say is certainly no 
secret (even though I believe I learned it personally 
from that literary guardian angel I mentioned earlier, 
the guy who really does my writing for me when I 
relax and let him take over). It’s simply this: noth- 
ing is dramatically interesting about people except 
their emotions. And if we even hope to bring char- 
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acters to life, we can do so only by interpreting what 
they feel and think. Certainly words alone do not 
reveal the man. If this seems a paradox when dia- 
logue is our primary medium of expression, as it is in 
radio drama, so it must be. But the fact is that 
dialogue itself can be either informative or inter- 
pretative. A well written scene in radio can ‘‘say” 
that the central character is completely unafraid of 
death; that is, the words he speaks can say that, but 
they can be written in such a way that his utter terror 
is evident in every syllable. 

On this matter of writing emotion rather than 
words, one last point. Have tremendous respect for 
the dramatic pause, and indicate it in your script lest 
the show’s director fail to sense where it belongs 
in your scene as conceived. The value of the un- 
spoken in the radio play has long been neglected. 

(Reproduced by special permission from “Off 
Mike,” Copyright, 1944, by Essential Books.) 


WRITING A FARM COLUMN 


By DAVID I. DAY 


While doing farm-paper writing some years ago, 
it occurred to me that the various odds and ends of 
fact and opinion that I accumulated, but could not 
put into my regular reports, would furnish the ma- 
terial for an interesting weekly farm column in some 
newspaper with state-wide circulation. 

Eventually I decided to risk a stamp on the idea, 
and submitted a column to the Indianapolis Star. 
It was based on a chat I had had that morning with 
an old trot-line fisherman, who had invited me to 
supper in his shack and treated me to some of the 
most deliicous yellow catfish I ever, tasted. 


The editor liked the material and arranged for 
more. At first, these down-to-grassroots dispatches 
appeared every Monday morning. Since last spring 
they have appeared each Saturday on the editorial 
page. 

About half the time I devote the main part of my 
allotted space to a success story on some outstanding 
farm—usually a livestock farm, as livestock is my 
weakness. Maybe the owner has a real gold medal 
herd of Jerseys or Guernseys, or has won prizes on 
his Hampshire hogs or Shorthorn cattle. Invariably, 
I know these facts before I ever see the place and 
the man. The visit is purely for atmosphere and to 
get little but important human-interest details. 

Before I visit the owner, I always write that I’m 
coming, giving the approximate time. Thus the 
farmer knows ahead the purpose of my visit and has 
time to think what he should say and what I should 
see. 

The remainder of each column is made up of hit- 
and-miss interviews. Perhaps I see a nice looking 
rural set-up, stop, introduce myself to the folks and 
we just sit and visit together an hour or less. I 
may hear how the family came over the Alleghenies 
pulling their earthly possessions with a team of oxen, 
or I may have whispered to me all sorts of family 
traditions. State laws may be discussed, or schools, 
or management of highways. Again, stories of little 
money-making ventures may come out. One old lady 
sitting on her front porch told me she set out 100 
tomato plants last spring and sold $100 worth of 
tomatoes—$1 a hill. 

There’s all kinds of talk in the country. There are 
tales of old suspected murders, of haunted houses, 
of immigrant folk who rejuvenated a worn-out farm, 
etc. 
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In my column I pass on all this sense and non- 
sense, all the rumors and gossip, all sorts of very 
debatable statements, because all these things are 
included in a cross-section of rural life. It’s the 
kind of stuff no state college publicity staff is going 
to know about or care about, but it’s “folksy” talk 
that readers like. To avoid crank letters being writ- 
ten to my news sources, I give no addresses, except 
in the case of the subject of my feature story, who 
may benefit from such information. 


Sometimes, a farm columnist will get himself out 
on a limb! For example, I told of eating delicious 
old-time Indian peaches on a back country hill farm. 
They are the kind that are red and redmeated. Let- 
ters began to pour in wanting seedling sprouts. Only 
a few were available. None of the nurseries in 
Indiana had the trees for sale. So I spent a whole 
day locating Arkansas and Tennessee nurseries that 
handled them. Now, there are little Indian peach 
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trees in the ground in 60 of our 92 counties, if my 
mail is truthful. 

A farm column, like all other columns, reflects the 
likes and dislikes of the writer. In late years I have 
noted with regret the decline of country churches. 
So I never see a flourishing one that I do not feature 
it at considerable length. I have noted too, with 
concern, what rural taverns and dance spots do to 
our rural youth. So when folks set up clean and 
wholesome recreational facilities for teen-age youth, 
I gladly publicize the fact. 

Nearly as many city people as country people read 
my column “A Look About At Rural Life In In- 
diana,” and I believe there is equal opportunity for a 
similar column in hundreds of newspapers through- 
out the country. Other writing may pay more, but 
there is none that I do that gives me more pleasure. 
makes me more friends, or elicits more interesting 
letters. 


| COURAGE ON HORSEBACK 


By S. OMAR BARKER 


BOTH movie makers and 
writers of Westerns have tak- 
en and still take some pretty 
fantastic liberties with the true 
tradition of the Hired Man 
On Horseback. There is no use 
pretending thatthe galloping 
go-getters showing off their 
shapely shirts eon the screen 
can claim any very close kin- 
ship with the cowboy of real- 
ity. Nor are the root-a-tootin’ 
two gun toters of many West- 
ern stories much nearer the 
taw line of credible authentic- 
ity. In many respects both are illegitimate sons of a 
genuinely great and honorable American tradition 
rooted in a Western way of life that was, and to 
some degree still is, as picturesque as the Painted 
Desert and as real as rawhide. 

For the writer, however, there is no particular 
point in criticizing the fantastic foofuraw with which 
the vanishing vaquero has been adorned for fictional 
purposes. Writers write it. editors buy it, readers 
read it, and that’s that. What I want to point out 
instead, is that in all this root-a-tootin’ romp away 
from reality, the reader-acceptable Western, whether 
filmed or printed, still clings to a basic keynote that 
is as true to the life of the factual cowpoke as the 
tang of horse sweat on his saddle blanket. That 
keynote is courage. You can spell it g-u-t-s if you 
prefer, but in so doing I think the writer must not 
oversimplify it to a mere matter of physical bravery. 

Time was when about all the Western pulpeteer 
had to do to create a salable hero was to gig him 
into a gunfight, or a series of them, and let the 
blaze of burning powder serve for drama. Why he 
fought often seemed to be a matter of minor con- 
cern, just so he slung hot lead—and didn’t get hit 
anywhere except in a few shoulders and legs. It 
seems to me, if memory serves, that there was a 
time when many pulp editors would have turned 
thumbs down on any bang-bang buckaroo hero who 
betrayed the slightest natural human reluctance to 
slaughter his fellow man. 

Today, while gunfighting is still an acceptable 
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ingredient in most markets for Westerns, there is 
also an editorial demand for cowboy heroes with 
some human qualities besides being split up the 
middle, with a gun in each hand. This does not 
mean that any strict authenticity of physical detail 
and background is required. You still come across 
Westerns in both the pulps and slicks in which the 
cowboy hero wears his horse’s legs off up to the 
knees (and never knows it) by galloping the same 
pony hither and yon for a 48-hour week without 
even unsaddling, much less changing mounts. You 
still find fictional thousands of cattle grass-fat on an 
area that wouldn’t support fifty head. You still find 
fictional ranches run by crews of buckaroos who 
spend six days a week bellying up to the bar. It is 
still a fact, lamentable or not, depending on your 
viewpoint, that numerous successful ‘Westerneers” 
regularly sell stories which ranch folks cannot read 
without snorting. 
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But the point is that however untrue to the physi- 
cal facts of the cow range these stories may be, the 
feelings and emotional reactions of the characters in 
them must nowadays underwrite the action of the 
story more and more convincingly. The editors of 
Western pulps are hollering for “human interest,” 
and the writer who cannot supply a _ reasonable 
amount of it along with or in lieu of gun-smoke 
is shortly going to find himself, as the cowboys say, 
“between a rock and a hard place.” 

For the Western hero or heroine, the basic key- 
note of that human interest is still courage. But now 
it may be presented as the courage not to draw a 
gun if some other method of solving the difficulty 
can be made to seem more fair, more honest and 
more humanly appealing. I sold a Western not so 
long ago in which a sincerely religious young trail- 
hand not only had the courage to mount a water 
barrel and preach to a crowd of hooting hoodlums 
in Dodge City, but also the courage. born of his 
sincere belief in the commandment “Thou shalt not 
kill,” to face imminent death for himself rather 
than kill a fellow man. This, of course, was an off- 
the-trail story, but it sold, and serves to illustrate 
what I mean. 

I confess that I read only a moderate number of 
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Westerns. My viewpoint is that of a Western-born, 
Western - raised, Western- minded fictioneer who 
writes Western stories as true to factual Western 
character as possible within the framework of maga- 
zine requirements. When I venture to say that edi- 
tors want this or that, I may sometimes he shooting 
wide of the mark. I venture to shoot off my pistol 
of opinion only because my own Westerns, both 
stories and verse, do sell—all of them. 


e 

Ol’ Dee Bibb once told an inquiring youth that 
the way to ride a bronco was to “git up in the mid- 
dle of him with a leg hung down each side—then 
keep ‘em there.” Without going into the details 
of technique any more than ol’ Dee did on riding, 
I offer the basic suggestion that the way to write 
and go on writing salable Westerns is to “git right 
in the middle’ of the character of the cowboy of 
reality and work out your stories from there. 

As I have said, the keynote to that character is 
courage. Not every old timer who spent his life 
“hair-pinned on a hoss, lookin’ at the hind end of a 
cow” was a paragon of honor, truth, loyalty, or 
even of fearlessness, but if he didn’t possess that 
certain inner steadfastness of spirit known as guts, 
he didn’t last long in the saddle. The writer of 
Westerns cannot remind himself of this too often. 
The universal appeal of courage on horseback is 
the fundamental reason, I think, for the undying 
popularity of Western stories. 

Next to the quality of courage in the cowboy, 
comes humor. I have known hundreds of cow- 
punchers, old and young, and I have yet to meet one 
that lacked a certain dry wit and humor. It per- 
meates almost everything they do and say. It was a 
cowboy who reported his first view of the Grand 
Canyon’s awesome abyss thus: “Well, I tied my hoss 
to a juniper while I went and taken a look over 
the rim. But if I'd have known how deep the damn 
thing was goin’ to be, I'd have tied myself to the 
tree an’ let my hoss go take the look!” 

Describing one of these modern town fellers who 
is chairmen of all local committees and president of 
half a dozen clubs, an old cowhand named Joe 
Evans tells it this way: “One morning this Mister 
Manyfleas rushed through the hotel lobby, ran out 
on the street and grabbed a taxi. “Where to, please?’ 
asks the cab driver. ‘It don’t make no difference,’ 
this feller says. ‘I got business everywhere!’ ” 

Of course you can sel] Westerns with humorless 
cowboys in them, but learn to salt even the grimmest 
action scenes with it, like W. C. Tuttle does, and 
= go on selling them a heap longer—like Tuttle 
oes. 

Other qualities of the typical real-life saddle- 
pounder, whether moral and law-abiding or dissolute 
and lawless, are generosity, resourcefulness, self-re- 
liance, independence of spirit, brevity of speech, loy- 
alty, an almost universal kindheartedness, frankness, 
pride, a distaste for hypocrisy, and a fondness for 
coffee. 

Develop a situation wherein the emotional urge 
arising from two or more of these basic character- 
istics are brought into conflict with each other, and 
you have the human interest germ for a story. For in- 
stance, I wrote a yarn in which the courage, independ- 
ence, and pride of a buckaroo wanted by the law all 
combined to prompt him to shoot it out with a pur- 
suing, sheriff, while his kindheartedness and loyalty 
to a friend (in this case his own horse) balked any 
such gun-smokin’ solution of his predicament. How 
he came to a decision, presented in terms of move- 
ment and action, made up the climactic part of the 
story. 

A Ranch Romances story called “Pride of the Sad- 
dle” was written by making cowpuncher pride, brev- 
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ity of speech, and hatred of hypocrisy serve as obsta- 
cles to love. 

One thing, I think, that has made the cowboy prob- 
ably the most perennially popular hero-type in Amer- 
ican literature is the fact that he is an individualist— 
and I do mean rugged. Another is his habit of ac- 
cepting personal responsibility for any job he takes 
on and his persistence in getting it done, come hell, 
come high water. 

Florence Fenley of Uvalde, Texas, tells a good 
story along this line. An old cowman was reminisc- 
ing about the worst stampede he'd ever seen: 

“It was dark as pitch, and me and another cowboy 
was ridin’ in the lead, with the herd runnin’ like light- 
nin’, when his horse hit a wire fence and threw him 
off right a-straddle of it. He slid down that doggone 
fence a quarter of a mile, busting off posts and stays 
and rolling up wire as he went.” 

“Did it kill him?’ inquired one of his listeners. 

“Nope,” said the oldtimer. “Never hurt him much 
—yjust split him up to his hat brim, but he got up 
and let out his stirrups, climbed on his horse and 
went right on after them cattle.” 

The time has doubtless passed, when the Western 
story writer can come right out and say “The hero 
was still undaunted.” In fact it is a good idea now- 
days sometimes to let this ol’ boy you have stuck 
the hero’s saddle under find himself sure ‘nough 
“daunted” for a while—just to prove he’s human. 

But to prove that your rawhide rooster of the ro- 
mantic range is also next of kin to the real Hired 
Man On Horseback, better picture him as a man 
who “goes right on after them cattle,” daunted or 
not. 

I heard an old cowhand complain that “these 
movie cowboys are jest too dang fictidious.” But 
whether “‘fictidious” or factual, the keynote of cow- 
boy character is courage, and I know of no solider 
snubbin’ post of motivation than that for the writer 
of Western yarns to tie to. 
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Rock Products, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Bros Nordberg, editor, pays $15 a page for articles 
on new operations in rock products industries (ce- 
ment, lime, gypsum, crushed stone, sand and gravel, 
and all other non-metallic minerals.) Articles should 
be well-illustrated. Payment for pictures is included 
in page rate. 

American Business, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chi- 
cago, needs many shorts on modernized office 
methods, systems, and improved employee relations, 
according to Eugene Whitmore, editor. Payment is 
2 cents a word minimum, paid on acceptance or pub- 
lication, depending on the material. 


EXPECTANCY 
By WILLIAM W. PRATT 


She saw the man approaching from afar 
In jaunty cap and matching uniform. 
With lips apart—each orb a shining star, 
She gave him welcome genuinely warm. 


Her pleasure was too ardent for disguise; 
Her heart was like a bonfire wildly fanned, 

But as he neared she looked not in his eyes, 
But rather at the contents of his hand. 


A mercenary lady? Not at all! 
No love involved—no arms around his neck, 
For this was but a postman’s routine call, 
And one more writer hoping for a check. 
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THE PEOPLE IN YOUR 


BOOK 


By LAVINIA R. DfF.VIS 


IT has been said that the plot is the skeleton of a 
book. If this is true, it is even truer that the 
characters are its flesh and blood. 

Many writers who are skillful story-tellers, in that 
they understand how to create suspense and excite- 
ment, miss fire because their characters do not come 
alive. Horatio Alger, Jr., who wrote a profusion of 
books for boys in the last century, was a master of 
plot, but his books are no longer widely read. Yet 
contemporaries of his who knew less about con- 
struction are still in demand because they understood 
the art of making their characters convincing. 

Vital characters are just as important in fantasy, in 
humorous stories, and in historical fiction, as they 
are in contemporary tales with a completely modern 
setting. Witness the success of Munro Leaf’s “Fer- 
dinand the Bull.”” That book sold a staggering num- 
ber of copies. It was partly because it appealed to 
adults as well as to children; because it had enchant- 
ing illustrations by Robert Lawson, and because it 
held the reader’s interest. But the mainspring of its 
charm was the original character of the little bull, 
Ferdinand, who liked to sit under the cork tree and 
smell the flowers. 

Creating realistic characters is akin to understand- 
ing your friends and neighbors. It is partly the re- 
sult of observation and experience, and partly the 
result of intuitive perception. To begin with, how 
do you get to know the people around you? You 
know them by what they do, what they say, how they 
look, and how they make you feel. 

Since children themselves are active, why not begin 
your story with what your characters do? Save your 
descriptions for later. Start right in with something 
happening, and your child audience will be with you. 
This may or may not be the main action, the event 
on which your plot revolves. In a book-length story, 
it probably will not be your central action, which 
may be anything from the winning of an important 
football match to the discovery that Junior Jones 
had nothing to do with the theft of Mrs. Watkin’s 
chickens. It should however be some incident, no mat- 
ter how trifling, which you have chosen because it 
shows off your characters. 

A perfect example is the fence-painting episode in 
Tom Sawyer. This had very little to do with the 
central plot of the story, but it was a superb illumi- 
nation of Tom’s character. 

After judging people by what they do, we judge 
them by what they say. And what your characters 
say, the dialogue, is an acid test of good writing. 
It requires above everything else a discriminating 
ear, a sort of human radio-program selector. It will 
be worth your while to take copious notes on how 
the washerwoman, the newsboys, old Mr. O'Flaherty, 
and other human beings in your acquaintance speak. 
Write down all you can remember of their individual 
phrases, the slang they use, their brogue or patter. 
Then try deleting. Leave out almost everything 
they have said and try to concoct one sentence which 
seems to you to have their flavor and atmosphere. 

It is awfully tempting to write down how your 
characters said something. To use a slew of ad- 
verbs saying he said brightly, she said stoutly and so 


on. This is a style of writing that is on the way out. 
Ernest Hemingway’s direct, incisive dialogue had a 
great effect on the adult novel, and children’s books, 
for better or worse, follow the trends in adult writ- 
ing. 

Of course, a few adverbs are essential, but it is 
better writing to try to bring out through your ac- 
tion that your heroine said something cheerfully 
or with tears in her eyes. 

The third way in which we judge people is by their 
appearance. In this I include not only how they look, 
but their mannerisms, their personal peculiarities, 
such as a squint, a stutter, or a swaying walk. It is 
fun to bring all these things into a description; in 
fact, all description is fun to write—but it is often 
dull to read. I have found it worthwhile to write 
pages of description of all my main characters and 
then to tear them up. One needs to know all there 
is to be known about one’s hero’s appearance, but 
only a few sentences of it will find their way into 
the finished book. 

Arnold Bennett in his “Journal,” which should be 
required reading for every would-be writer, says that 
he early gave up trying to describe a beautiful face. 
He would visualize it clearly to himself, to set free 
his dream, as a sculptor seeks to release his idea in 
stone. But he did not use the details he had en- 
visioned. He found it better to use the impressions 
his character's looks aroused in the other people in 
the story. 

This leads us directly to the fourth, and to me the 
most interesting way, in which we judge human 
beings. We judge other people by the way they 
make us feel. I often think of a retired schodl- 
teacher who once lived in this village. She did little 
except drive her car very badly and run her neat lit- 
tle house. Yet when she died she was truly mourned 
and by more people than anyone else who has ever 
lived here in my lifetime. The answer was the way 
she made people feel. If you saw her for a minute, 
in store or postoffice, you went home cheered. Her 
faith in other people was so great that she gave 
them renewed faith in themselves. 

Before you start writing, not only at the beginning 
of your book but before each chapter, it is important 
to be sure that you know exactly how each character 
affects the other. Suppose you are writing a book about 
Jane and Jock. In Jane’s chapter you will stick to 
her point of view to keep from confusion but by 
bringing out how Jane feels about Jock, you will 
help your reader know more about Jock than if you 
had written pages of direct description. 


I have never spoken on the subject of writing 
without being asked, ““Where do your characters come 
from?’’ That is the most personal and soul-searching 
question a writer can be asked. But I'd like to state 
at once that I never sit down and try to duplicate 
on paper the people I see about me. I have pub- 
lished fourteen books, and in all that writing the 
only characters I've taken directly from life have been 
horses, and they have all been dead about twenty 
years! 

This is not because I have any moral scruples 
about using characters straight out of my experience. 
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My only literary morals are to write as well and 
truly as I can. It is simply that characters, like peo- 
ple, are born, and not merely observed. 

As an example, I find myself thinking of Sandy 
Hardwycke, hero of ‘Buttonwood Island,” whose 
genesis preceded my writing about him by ten years. 
My husband and I had been visiting friends in Ox- 
ford and were on our way back to London. At a 
way station, a small boy was put on the train by his 
mother to go back to boarding school alone. He was 
small, square, and tow-haired, with a cricketing cap 
on the back of his head. He waved to his mother 
and then sat rigid, fighting off tears. 

Many years later, I heard an elderly friend of ours 
describe how he had become interested in collecting 
. arrowheads as a boy. He had become passionately 
absorbed in his finds because it seemed to him that 
through this link with the past he could barricade 
himself against a difficult present. I was thinking 
over what he said one day while weeding in the 
garden, and there in my mind was Sandy Hardwycke 
complete with name. He was a subsconscious fusing 
of two personalities, part real and part what I had 
imagined them to be, yet while I was writing about 
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him he was as concrete to me as my own children. 
His looks came from the English boy, his interests 
from my old friend’s account of his boyhood, his ad- 
ventures from my own experience and imagination. 

The matter of names is worth considering. A 
character who has arrived in your subconscious, who 
is born in other words, is sure to have a name. And 
I've found it impossible to change a name whilst 
doing the writing. So much so that the hero in one 
of my books who had a name my publishers couldn’t 
use had to keep that name until I was completely 
finished, when I wrote in another before sending the 
manuscript to be typed. 

One can become better acquainted with one’s char- 
acters by living with them. When I start a book I 
“take’’ one of my people with me wherever I go. 
Shopping, housekeeping, taking care of children, ma 
have nothing to do with my story. But if I can thin 
out how my heroine, aged ten, would react to any 
of those middle-aged experiences, I know more about 
her than if I'd left her at home by the typewriter! 


(Next month Mrs. Davis will discuss Theme and Plot 
in her article entitled, “The Coach, The Cart, and The 
Distant Stars.’’) 
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LXIX—THE ROBIN HOOD CRIME 
STORY 


We come now to a third major variety of the 
crime story. Previously discussed have been: (1) 
The story of pure deduction—the detective-story 
proper—which involves the solving of a crime puzzle 
by a clever detective, and (2) the crime-adventure 
story, which involves conflicts between criminals or 
gangsters and the police. In both of these, the crim- 
inal is the villain, the hero is an investigator, de- 
tective, or police officer. In-a third type of yarn, the 
criminal of sorts is actually the hero. 

The legend of Robin Hood may be regarded as the 
progenitor of this fictional variation. The tradition- 
ary outlaw of Sherwood Forest robbed the rich but 
gave to the poor. He was at odds with the lawfully 
constituted authorities—but, since these authorities 
were pictured as altogether stupid an&*corrupt, his 
activities represented the sympathetic side. 

Somewhat parallel stories, in current fiction, deal 
with underground activities in fascist-governed or oc- 
cupied countries. The anti-fascist who sabotages, 
brings death to tyrannical overlords, and the like, is 
accepted unquestioningly as a hero, since the con- 
stituted authority which he defies is viewed by the 
democratic-minded reader as gangsterism enthroned 
—it is usurped authority, not authority backed by 
law and justice. 

Since the cause served by such heroes is so eminent- 
ly on the side of right, stories of their exploits do 
not, of course, come within the field of crime fic- 
tion. The parallel, however, makes it easier to 
understand why a Robin Hood type of character— 
outlaw or even criminal as he may be—is potentially 
sympathetic. If he robs the rich to help the poor, 
if he defies laws that seem unjust or venal, if he 
has been turned into an enemy of society by its 
harsh treatment of himself or others, or if he is 
impelled by a great and overwhelming need, it is 


quite possible to picture his exploits so sympathetical- 
ly that the reader wishes to see him outwit the law. 

One of. the outstanding examples of the Robin 
Hood theme is found in E. W. Hornung’s creation, 
Raffles. Raffles made burglary his avocation. The 
justification for his exploits was rather tenuous— 
but it sufficed to make the reader enjoy seeing him 
outwit his victims and the police. He robbed, not 
because he was an enemy of society, not because he 
heeded or coveted money and valuables, but for the 
sheer sportsmanship of it. He liked to play a game 
with the police—engineering a spectacular crime, 
leaving daring clués, and outwitting his would-be 
captors. Readers admired Raffles because he was 
so gay and debonair in his defiance of the law. 
Similarly they have experienced a furtive admiration 
for the almost legendary Billy the Kid, and other 
outlaws who matched their wits against authority. 
Their boldness, their independence, their cleverness 
and ingenuity inspire a form of respect and somehow 
lift their exploits out of the category of sordid crime. 


Hornung employed the detective-story formula in 
reverse. He even used a Dr. Watson-like satellite 
character, “Bunny,’’ through whom to narrate the 
exploits of the clever Raffles. The game was to 
plan a crime, execute it, and escape the police—in 
reversal of the deductive-detective game, which is to 
discover a crime, uncover the various clues and mo- 
tives involved in it, and bring the criminal to justice. 


Naturally, Raffles’ crimes were of the less heinous 
variety. He specialized in robberies, and his victims 
were people or institutions able to afford the losses. 
For example, ‘“‘An opulent stockbroker who wore a 
heavy watch-chain and seemed fair game”—in other 
words, by implication, a pompous, self-satisfied sort 
of person who had grown wealthy through trading 
on the gambling instinct of his fellow men. We 
are not going to feel very sorry for this victim; may 
even experience a secret delight if Raffles succeeds 
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in robbing him of some of his quite possibly ill- 
gotten gains. 

To Raffles, the material results counted for little. 
Indeed, in “The Wrong House,” after a complete 
failure to complete their robbery but a thrilling 
escape from capture, he made the elated comment 
to his satellite: ‘By all the gods, Bunny, it’s been 
the most sporting night we ever had in our lives!” 

Leslie Charteris employs a similar formula in his 
stories centering around “The Saint.” 

Simon Templar, “The Saint,” also works in con- 
flict with the authorities, but his activities are even 
more closely allied to those of Robin Hood than 
were those of Raffles. His victims are nearly always 
criminals, and he gives the larger share of his spoils 
to the rightful owners or to deserving institutions, 
keeping only what he deems a fair percentage for his 
“services.” 

“Get-Rich-Quick” Wallingford, the creation of 
George Randolph Chester, usually had the reader's 
sympathy in his shady transactions, because he was 
such an amusing rascal. Wallingford, it may be 
noted, never quite succeeded in his adventures; but 
he usually managed to escape the vengeance of those 
whom he had tried to swindle. This left the reader 
chuckling and satisfied. Right prevailed—and yet 
the impudent rogue who hatched the scheme eluded 
the clutches of the law. 

The same could be said of O. Henry’s “The Gentle 
Grafter.”” Here was a clever fellow pitting his wits 
against society and, because the odds were against 
him, the reader half admired him and condoned his 
deviltry. 

The world would no doubt be a chaotic place if 
everyone dispensed his own brand of justice, a la 
Robin Hood, regardless of law and authority; but 
independent spirits of this type, especially when their 
exploits are confined to fiction, exercise an undoubted 
appeal because of their daring, their cleverness, their 
thrilling escapades. 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 

1. Read examples of the fiction instanced in above 
review, legends of Robin Hood, some of the Raffles 
stories by E. W. Hornung, exploits of “The Saint” 
by Leslie Charteris, of ‘‘Get-Rich-Quick” Walling- 
ford by George Randolph Chester, and of “The Gentle 
Grafter” by O. Henry. 

2. See if you can recall, or locate through reading, 
other stories of the Robin Hood type. Do you find 
them frequently in current magazines? If not, can 
you suggest a reason for their comparative scarcity? 


His, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, asks that listing be 
discontinued as articles are almost entirely written 
on order. 
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rangement of ineffective phrasing: co ion of gram- 
matical errors, unintentional repetition, faulty punctu- 
tation-.and unclimactic paragraphing), 40c per 1,000. 
Both, 75c. Verse: typing, %c per line: criticism, 2c. 
One carbon. 
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SERIALS. SHORT STORIES. BOOKS 
Reading Fee 
Short Stories with Expert Advice One Dollar 


Our New York correspondent writes: There has 
been a marked improvement in writing style in the 
pulps as well as in the confessions during the past 
two years. Objective action has given way to char- 
acter emotion and colorful background. Subjective 
feeling is now more important than sensation. As 
one editor put it: ‘Authors today are better crafts- 
men than they were in the past decade.’ Few 
writers are selling their first drafts today: it is the 
careful and slow writer who is getting the checks. 
. . . Here is an inside Comment made by an editor 
recently. He said: “I just bought a story from a 
new author, because he had taken the trouble to 
analyze a lead story in my magazine, using this as a 
diagram for his yarn. I felt that a writer who was 
that careful about studying my magazine was the 
kind of an author I wanted to do business with.” .. . 
Another editor said: “Every story I buy during the 
war must have a lift to it. I will not consider a story 
that has any touch of futility no matter how swell 
the twist.” . . . Florence Cleveland, editor of True 
Confessions, wants a style that is fast-moving, not 
the rather drawn-out narrated style usually associated 
with the true story of the past. There must be a 
slick craftmanship. For Life Story Magazine, pub- 
lished by the same company, there must be the same 
high quality type of writing one would expect to see 
in Cosmopolitan. This magazine wants the woman 
adventure and dramatic character-play story, and not 
the confession type. . . . Doris McFerran, editor of 
Macfadden’s Radio Mirror, is open for short confes- 
sions with radio background. Good rates. . . . Joan 
Ranson, editor of Everywoman’s Magazine, is con- 
sidered one of the most able editors. Her praise of 
a story means much to an author, and her acceptance 
of a story implies that the author is capable of writing 
for any slick. No war background stories for Every- 
woman's, though. . . . Authors submitting to Argosy, 
now recognized as one of the big slicks, should not 
expect consideration of the usual pulp adventure 
yarn. Rogers Terrill, the editor, gives prompt con- 
sideration to those authors who show they have 
studied the new Argosy, and appreciate its standing in 
the field of good fiction. Prices are good. . . . Lillian 
G. Genn, non-fiction editor, is wide open for short- 
short articles of timely human interest, written ir 
warm and lively style, with direct and personal av- 
peal to the reader. . . . Jack Burr of Street & Smith’s 
Western Story Magazine is anxious to hear from 
Western authors who are not afraid to write short 
varns as low as 3000 words. . . . Leo Margulies of 
Thrilling publications has proved his intention to re- 
ward authors with increased rates, for steady produc- 
tion and consistent high quality. . . . Editor B. Ros- 
mond of Street & Smith’s Doc Savage Magazine is 
oven for short adventure yarns. . . . Earl Schenck 
Miers, editor of Westminster Press, Philadelphia. has 
resigned. Books can be submitted to Hannah Beiter. 
Older juveniles are preferred. . . . Robert Speller, 
former book publisher now in the army, expects to 
publish 12 books during 1945 through associates. He 
is anxious to contact authors who feel they have an 
outstanding book preferably in the non-fiction field, 
but asks that no books be submitted until the authors 
have had correspondence with him. Mr. Speller can 
be reached at 161 Old Mamaronak Road, White 
Plains. N. Y. . . . George Nehrbas of T. Y. Crowell 
Co., 423 4th Ave., is seeking outstanding novels 
and will give prompt report. . . . Horse Feathers 
Magazine, Box 1204, Federal Sta., Portland 7, Ore- 
gon, featuring poems and stories of new authors, 
pays low rates but makes payment on acceptance. . . 
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MARKET 
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The Handy Market List offers, in brief, convenient form, the information of importance to writers concerning 
periodical markets. Constant vigilance is exercised to keep this quarterly list accurate and up-to-date; it is appreciated 
when readers call our attention to errors or omissions. The magazines are grouped under classifications designed to 
assist the writer in locating the markets for specific types of material. A few abbreviations are employed. M-20 means 
monthly, 20 cents a copy; 2-M, twice monthly; W, weekly; Q, quarterly. Figures indicate preferred word limits. ‘‘Acc.”’ 
indicates payment on acceptance or shortly after; ‘‘Pub.’’ indicates payment shortly before or after publication. When 
specific word rates are not given, “‘first- class’ rates’”’ indicates a general average around 5 cents a word or better; ‘‘good 
rates,” around 1 cent a word; “‘fair rates,’’ around % cent a word. The parenthetical statement following title of 
magazine indicates the banner or name of publishing house; “‘S. & S.” stands for Street & Smith. ‘‘Macfadden’’ for 
Macfadden Publishing Co., etc. The notation ‘‘Slow’’ or “Unsatisfactory” is a warning that delays or non-payment for 
material have been reported by contributors. It should be obvious that The Author & Journalist can assume no respon- 
sibility for the periodicals here listed, but merely publishes the available information for the guidance of readers. Sub- 
mitted manuscripts should always be accompanied by return postage—preferably by ped, addressed return envelopes 
—and copies should be retained as insurance against loss. 


A—GENERAL LIST 


Collier’s, (Crowell), 250 Park’ Ave., New York. (W-10) Short 


STANDARD PERIODICALS stories up to 5000; serials up to 64, 000; articles on popular 
questions of the day 3500; fillers; cartoons. Allen Marple, 


fiction editor. First-class rates, Acc. 

329 W. 108th St., New York. (W-15) Articles on Columbia, 45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. (M-10) (Knights 
topics of current social and political interest; short modern of Columbus) Articles of general Catholic interest, 2800-3800; 
verse. Rev. Jone La Farge, S.J. $25 per 1700 word article essays, short stories; verse. John Donahue. Ic to 3c, Acc. 


(about 1%c) 
: Common Ground, 222 4th Ave., New York 3. (Q-50) Articles, 

American Hebrew, The, 48 W. 48th St., New York. (W-15) fiction, and poetry on the racial-cultural situation and folk ma- 
Articles on Jewish affairs, short stories, Jewish background, terials in America, 1500-3000. Margaret Anderson, Ed. % to 2c, 
Anetinn scene 1200-1500. Florence Lindemann. %c up, shortly Pub. 

: Commonweal, The, 386 4th Ave., New York 16. (W-10) In- 
PR gaya a) Legion Magazine, 1 Park Ave., New York. (M) dependent Catholic review. Timely articles on literature, arts, 
Short stories and articles, 1500-1800, with appeal to men. public affairs, up to 2500; verse up to 16 lines. Philip Burn- 
Alexander Gardiner. Acc., no set rate. (Query.) ham, Edw. Skillen, Jr. %e, verse 40c line, 

American Magazine, The, (Crowell) 250 Park Ave. New York. Coronet, (Esquire, ° 
(M-25) Short stories 3000-4500; short shorts 1000-1500; stori- (M-25) Sine, 
ettes, 750; vignettes, 500; novels, 25,000. Keticles usually ar- general interest, up to 2500; story-telling photos. Harris Shev- 
ranged for. Sumner Blossom; John K. McCaffery, Fiction a elson. $100 up per story or article. Fillers, 400 words or less, 
First-class rates, Acc. 7c, Acc. : 

American Mercury, The, 570 Lexington Ave., New York. itan Magazine, (H t) 959 8th A Ni York. 
(M-25) Serious, political revealing articles, short stories, up 5000. 000- 
to 3000; verse.” Lawrence Spivak, 3c up, Acc. $000; noveletses: 10,000-20,000; serials $0,000-60,000; book-length 

American Swedish Monthly, The, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New novels, non-fiction features. Articles of cosmopolitan interest 
(M- | Mustrated poste, 2000-4000. Frances Whiting. First-class rates, Acc. 
relations between Sweden an -» Or stories ericans Current History, 5528 W. Oxford St., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Swedish stock who are prominent in the war effort. 1000-2000. Historical news of battle fronts, world affairs, diplomacy, 
etl O, Freeburg. 2c, photos $3, Acc. strates? important U. S. events; important war documents. 


Arcadian Life, P. O. Box 233, Cape Girardeau, Mo. (Q-: a: D Redmond. Ic, Pub. 

yr.) Official organ American Folkways Assn. Ozark 
material, Garland Brickey, Ed.-Pub. Verse, prizes only. ‘ Desert Gaus. (M-25) 
eature articles from the desert Southwest on travel, nature, 
20-25,000, complete short novels. Articles. features, verse, — poetry.) Randall Henderson. 1c prose. Photos $1 to $3, 


Cartoons. Henry Steeger, Ed.; Rogers Terrill, Mng. Ed. 
Asia and The Americas, 40 F. 49th St., New York 17. (M-35) Digest and Review, 683 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Second 
serial rights on articles on politics, national defense, science, 


Interpretative articles on oriental life, politics, art, culture, ex- 

ploration and thought. Asiatic Russia included, 800-3400. Orien- psychology, self-help, vocational guidance. Authentic, sparkling. 

tal fiction. Richard J, Walsh. $15 a printed page, Acc. No poetry, fiction, photos. Credit to author and magazine; also 
free copies of issue containing digest. W. M. Clayton. Ic, avg. 


Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (M-40) Essays, 
human-interest articles, sketches, short stories, verse; unusual Darien, Conn. (Q-25) Short stories and documen- 


Direction, 
personal experiences; high literary standard. Edward Weeks. tary material, 1000-2000, progressive viewpoint. M. Tjader 


Good rates, Acc. Harris. lc, 

Beaver, The, Hudson’s Bay Co., Winnipeg, Canada. (Q-25) Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-20) War, ar- 
Articles on travel, exploration, trade, anthropology, natural ticles, 5000; cartoons. All material must touch on war. Coles 
history in the Canadian North, up to 2500, illustrations essen- Phillips. $100 to $500, Acc. 
tial. Clifford P. Wilson. 1/%c, Pub. Esquire (Esquire-Coronet), 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Belgium, 247 Park Ave., New York. (M-50) Articles on Bel- (M-50) Sophisticated unsentimental articles; masculine view- 
gian personalities, customs, art, etc., throughout the world; point; essays, sketches, short stories, especially action, 2000; 
also material on the Belgian Congo, 1000-2000. Rene Hislaire. cartoons, cartoon ideas. (No feminine by-lines.) Arnold Ging- 
$15-$25 per article, Pub. Query before submission. rich. 10c to 15c, Acc. 

Bostonian Magazine, The, 71 Newbury St., Boston 16. (Bi-M) Everybody’s Digest, (W. J. Smith Pub. Corp.) 420 Lexington 
Fact and fede to ate 1000. on many subjects. Will consider hu- Ave., New York. (4 yearly-!5) World events, politics, general 


fresh view- news and commentary on world events, humor, etc., 60% Sn. 
Pearson, 40% new material. Wm. H. Kofoed, Edit. Dir.; Madalynne 
Reuter, Assoc. Ed., to whom queries should be address 


mor, off-the-trail unformularized material with 

os Trentwell Mason White, Ex. Ed.; Barbara K. 
le, approx. 1 mo. after Acc. 

Extension, (The National Catholic Monthly) 360 N. Michigan 


California Highway Patrolman, The, Box 551, Sacramento, Ave., Chicago. (M-30) Short stories, 1000-1500; romance, ad- 
Calif. (M) Safety articles; school or city safety drives; 1500- venture, detective, humorous; six installment serials, 5000; 
2500. Howard Jackson. le, Acc, short-shorts; short articles; cartoons. Eileen O’Hayer. Min. of 

Canadian Forum, The, 28 Wellington St., W., Toronto, Can. $75 on short stories and articles, Acc. 

(M-25) Short stories to 1500 words reflecting current Canadian : ; 
social scene; articles and essays, 1800. Poems of.high literary Facts, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) Factual articles on 
quality. Alan Creighton, Asst. Ed. $5 a story, Pub.; poems and historical, scientific, political, military, social, psychological, 


and literary subjects with current application, 2000-3000; shorts, 


articles paid in subscriptions. 
to 1000. Mostly on assignment, but welcomes submissions. 


Canadian Journal, 49 Metcalfe St., Ottawa, Can- 
ada. (M-35) Illustrated geographical articles 1500-3000. ion Leonard Meites. 1%c up, Pub. 
M. Dallyn. ic up, b. Far East, St. F 
Chicago Jewish Forum, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago. (Q) Ar- ‘lic, mission features largely stail-prepared: buys | 
short stories and ry, Jewish subjects and with _authentic Catholic background; authentic 
problems only. Benjamin eintroub. Yc. trave an uman- in erest articies an pho . ip- 
pines, Burma, Korea, Japan, etc.; an occasional non-political 
Christian Century, The, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (W-15) cartoon; a little good poetry. Stories, le up, Acc.; articles and 
and social topics. Chas, Clayton photos, poetry, 10c a line. 
Morrison. nite rates. 
Servi (V.F.W.) Broadway. at 34th St., Kansas City, 
Christian Science Monitor, | Norway St., Boston. (D-5) Ar- Mo. ) fs he ge Rite with service background, home 


ticles, essays, for editorial and department pages, up to 800; no ton interest, to 2000; short stories, about . Barney 
forum to 1200; poems. Acc., or Pub. Yanofsky. 2c, Acc. 
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Fortune, Time & Life Bldg., New York. (M-$1) Articles with 
industrial 95% written. Some source material pur- 
chased. Publisher. 


(Bi-M-25) Expose frauds, con- 


. ¥c up, Pub, 

Freedom, 1375 Oak Knoll Ave., Pasadena 5, Galt. (Q-25) 
Feature articles and scientific contributions on con- 
densed and factual, 1000-2500; some verse, fo0-250. Pryns Hop- 
kins. Me, Pub. 

Future, 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, (M-25) National mag- 
azine of U. S. Junior C. of CA sticles on any subject of inter- 
est to young men (21-35) to oben with illustrations; cartoons. 


Ghost Town News, 112 W. 9th St., Los Angeles. (Bi-M- ool 
Authentic tales of the old West; brief biographical 
of old Westerners, 1000-1100, with one or two photos. Nichols 
Field Wilson. Rone Pub 

Gourmet, 42nd St, York. 25) Anecdotal and 
informative cartiles to. rtoons, connected 
gourmet ng a vin 
vary. Farle MacAusl 
Grit, Williams 3 (W-7) Clean stories, 
ture, mystery, love, estern, etc., 1000- ; serials. 
artic’ or and ildren’s pages. Howard R. Davis. 
$5 to $8 per rae ae articles $2 to $3, pn $2, Acc. 
Harper’s Magazine, 49 33rd St., New York 16. (M-40) 
Timely articles for intelli gent readers; short stories; essays; 
Frederick Lewis Acc. 


verse. 
Hill Trails, 4 —~~¥- St., Burlington, Vt. (Q-25; $1 yr.) 
Short-shorts, $5; mon stories to 3500, up to $10; high grade 
poems on human = topical interest, ¢ e in complimen- 
ary copies. Blanche Finkle Gile, Prose . Dorcas 
oetry 

Judy’s, Judy Bldg., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16. (M-25) 
Current ‘interest articles (no rewrites of encycl ia or text- 
book); short stories, 900-1800. Will Judy. Ic, ib. 
Leatherneck, Marine Barracks, 8th and I Sts., Washington, 
D. C. (M-25) Articles by enlisted Marines only. 

Liberty, 205 E. 42nd York. (W- - 
ven humorous short stories, youthful F000 6000; 


Frente, Le Cr rescenta, Calif. 
casuistic, 500-1500. Dan Paul, Assoc. 
up, Pub. 


to male readers. 


‘almer, 


uman-interest ang Edward Maher. rates, 
Life , (Fawcett Pubs., Inc., and Country Press) 1501 
ew York. (M-25) Life stories, -7000; accent 


Broadway, 
on biographical details, realism of character and beckaround, 


dealing with young love, mystery, adventure, marriage Pa. 
lems of interest to women. Novelettes, 12,500; novels, 2. 

Fact stories with by-lines and Pictures jt told in first ‘son. 
Self. ge A fillers, 800. Geraldine Rhoads, Ed.; Wm. C. Lengel, 


ean’s (Maclean) 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 


‘Mad 
Semi-M-10) Short stories, love, rem in- 
ustrial, war, adventure, outdoor, up up to 600. 


cles of Canadian interest: cartoons. W. Mng. 
3c up, Acc. 

Magazine Antiques, The, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (ai-50) 
Authoritative articles representing new discov: scovery, or 
point view, or a new opinion, regarding some as 
glass, china, metalware, furniture, etc., 1000-2 ait 
ers; essays, news items; photos. Alice Winchester, 1c, ‘Pub. ; 


exclusive photos, paid for at cost. 


Magazine Digest, 8 W. 40th St., New York 18. A Canadian 
publication, Buys a few original articles and fillers. New York 
editor, Jessyca Russell. Payment according to piece. 

Marine Corps Gazette; The, 1121 14th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. (M-30) Professional, military, and Marine "are 
subjects, 1000 to 2000, illustrated. Col. John Potts, USMC. $10 
a page (1000 words), Pub. 

Mayflower’s Log, The, Mayflower Hotel, Washington 6, Sof 
(M) Stories, verse and sophisticated articles on general sub- 
jects, 1000-2000. Frank B. Cook. Payment by article,’ average 

Menorah Journal, The, 63 5th Ave., New York. (Q-$1) ioe. 
short stories, one-act plays, essays, poetry 

Henry Hurwitz. lc up, 

Mind Digest, York Pa. “(M) Short articles on modern 
Christianity, religious philosophy, metaphysics, truth, divine 
science, new thought, spiritualism, psychic phenomena ; lectures, 
sermons, outstanding prayers and courses of instruction; new 
or reprint articles or poetry. W. G. Faltin. Good rates. 

Montrealer, The, 1075 Beaver Hill, Montreal, P. Q., Can- 
ada. (M-10) Short stories to 1500. Roslyn Watkins. 1c, Pub. 


Montreal Standard, The, Montreal, P. Q., Gant. (W-10) 
Features Canadian short’ stories, 1500-2500, novel- 
ettes, about 35,000. A. Gilbert. 1c-2c, Acc. 

Nation, The, 20 Vesey St., New York 7. (W-15) Articles on 
olitice economics, up to 2400. F Kirchwey. 

c, Pub. 

ational Magazine, 1156 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
D. M-50) journal National Geographic So- 
ciety. Articles_on travel and phic subjects up to 7500; 
photographs. Wem Me Grosvenor. First-class rates, Acc. 


ort stories, articles, essays, Jewi inter 
oa Raward E. Grusd. Ic to 2c, Pub. 
= Bherer Police Gazette, 1560 Broadway, New York 19. 
Factual police stories, sports stories, to 1500; geceonalit7 
coe on sports figures; short Washington items. Harold 


oswell. 2c, 

New 04 E. 9th St., New York 3. (W-15) Progres- 
sive, win- economic articles, addressed par- 
ticularly to the middle class; also short stories, reportage, 
sketches, poems, cartoons, photos. No payment. 

New Mexico Santa Fe, N. M. (M-15) Illustrated 
articles on New Mexico. George Fitzpatrick, $10 to $15 per 
Pub. Verse, no payment. 

ow Renti, The, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (W-15) 
on articles, 1 2500, dealing with economics, soci » Na- 
tional and international affairs. Bruce Bliven. 2c, Pu! 

New Yorker, The, 25 W. 43rd St., New York. (W-15) Short 
stories and humor 400 to 2000; factual and biographical ma- 
terial 2 | to 2500; cartoon ideas; light verse. Good 
rates, 


stories, “novellas.” 
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76 9th Ave., New York. (M-35) 25,000 word 
abridgements of current best-selling books. Pays up to $3000 
for abridged reprint rights, Acc. (Not interested in original 
material. ) 

Opinion, 17 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-25) Articles 2500- 
3000; short stories 2500; verse; fillers; Jewish interest. Dr. 
Stephen S. = le, b. 

Spree. 2 Journal of Negro Life, 1133 Broadway, New 
Yor (Q-25) Short stories, articles, poetry; Negro ite and 
problems. Madeline L. Aldridge. No payment. 

Our Army, 11 Park Place, New York 7. (M-30) Stimulating 
controversional mililtary articles; short service stories 1000 to 
1200; jokes; cartoons; regular army background. Carl Gardner. 
Payment based on piece, not number of words, 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
(M-10) S. P. C. A. organ. Animal articles, short stories, prose 
up to 500; verse up to 16 lines, photos. W. A. Swallow. ec, 
poems $1 up, Acc. 

Our Navy, 1 Hanson PI., Brooklyn, N .Y. (2M-25) Authentic 
articles on modern naval subjects 2000- 4000; action naval short 
stories; cartoons; photos. Bruce Baylor, Ye, Pub. No Payment 
for verse. 

Pageant, (Hillman Periodicals) 1476 Broadway, New York 18. 
(M- S) Pocket-size magazine using only original material, arti- 
cles, short stories, photographic features and color layouts, Arti- 
cles on any subject of interest to a mass circulation periodical, to 
2000. Many short fillers. One_or two very short stories of 
literary value in each issue. Eugene Lyons. 

Pan American, The, 1150 6th Ave., New York 19. (M-25) 
Articles on South American subjects by people who have lived 
there, or, preferably, by Latin-Americans, 1000-1500; short 
stories by Latin-Americans (reprinting considered of stories 
published elsewhere by North Americans), to 1500; fillers with 
South American twist, to 150; exceptional photography or 
drawings of Latin-Americans. Hal F, Lee. 1-1%c, photos $2-$5. 


Pub. 
Pathfinder, 23 M St., W: 


World,”’ ‘‘Pathfinders,”’ aad cation’’ depa 100-350. 
Robert e Howard. 5c a aa for edited “material. within 1 


"sychology Guida E._ 32nd St., York. (Bi- 
M-2! articles 1100-1200. Ke, 


Progress Guide, Glen Ellyn, Ill. (M) Petey -size magazine 
using articles in many fields; especially interested in cooper- 
atives. John J. Miller, B.S. ind. 

Railroad Mag (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M-25) Technically accurate railroad material. Fact articles 
and photo stories. Query editor beforehand stating subject and 


qualifications for handling. Henry B. Comstock. rates, 
Acc. (Overstocked with poetry iad fillers.) 
Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, Lonsdale, Ark. (Bi-M-25) Short 


stories, features, verse, photos with Ozark slant. Otto Ernest 
Rayburn. Payment by arrangement. 
_ Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. (M-25) Digests of pub- 
lished articles; occasionally original articles. Good rates, Acc. 
Read, 1780 Broadway, New York 19. (M-25) Timely general 
articles to interest whole family; fillers to 1500, with excep- 
a ond articles to 2000. No fiction or photographs. Henry 
ee. Cc, "ub. 

s Scope, 114 E. 32nd St., New York 7. Pocket-size 
magazine using reprints and original market 
for self-help, and anti-Fascist, post-war, foreign affairs etc. 
articles; profiles of with occa- 


sional article to 3000. Leverett 

Redbook. (McCall) = Park Ave., New Fort. (M-25) Short 
stories, serials, complet . movelettes, feature articles. 
Edwin Balmer. First-class rates, Acc. 

Rotarian, The, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. (M-25) Authori- 


tative articles on business and industry, a and economic 
travel sketches, humor, essays, 1500-2000. Little 
ction used. Leland D. Case. First-class rates, Acc. 

Russian Review, The, 213 W. 23rd St., 
articles on Russia, past or present, 3000-3500. $25, 


Sa’ Evening Post, The, (Curtis) ie sa Sq., Phil- 
adelphia. (W-10) on timely topics 1000-4000; short 
stories 2500-5000; serials 40,000 to 60,000; lyric and humorous 
verse; skits, cartoons, non-fiction fillers, to 500. Ben Hibbs. 
First-class rates, Acc. (Reports within a week.) 

Saturday Ni 73 Richmond ~ w.. Toronto, Canada. (W) 
Articles of nadian interest * 2000; light, nl badd 
articles, satire. B. K. Sandwell. wt to lc, photos $2-$3, Pub. 

Saturday Review of 25 W. 45th St., New York. 
W) Articles, samere, verse, fact-items, on literature. Norman 

ins. $5 column (10 $10; cartoons, $10. 

Sea Power, 7€ 9th Ave., New ; Published by pa 4 
League of U. S. (M-25) Articles to 2500 on all aspects of 
navies and the merchant marine; also first person stories of war 
adventures at sea. Roger Kafka. 2c, Pub. Query. 

‘Sir, 103 Park Ave., New York 17. (Bi-M-25) Short, snappy, 
and sophisticated articles and short stories of appeal to modern 
men, to 1500; novelettes, 7500; fillers; photos; cartoons. Tim 
Taylor. 2c, Acc. 

Story, 432 4th Ave., New York. (Bi-M-40) Distinctive short 

Whit Burnett, rates, Pub. 
This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (W-magazine 
<< mystery. adventure, hu- 

on 


> inspira’ 
1000; fillers, cart ort animal material; appealing 
mal photos. William I. Nichols. 

Tomorrow, 11 E. 44th St., New York. (M-25) Articles on 
psychology, creative arts, philosophy, 1500-3000; articles of the 
day, particularly with a strong background character; short sto- 
ries of unusual literary merit. Jeanette Finch. Articles, $50 
up, Acc. (Western Hemisphere rights.) 

Toronto Star Weekly, The, 80 King St., W., Toronto, Canada. 
(W-10) Feature articles, Canadian appeal, to *2500. Novels, 50- 
90,000, and serials, 18-20,000; short stories, 500-4500; love- 
adventure, romantic, detective, Sport, etc., 
themes; fillers; verse; oons. No ‘“‘defeatist’’ material. 
Jeannette F. Finch, Article Ed Gwen Cowley, Fict. Ed. Vary- 
ing rates, Acc. 
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Town and Country, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (M-50) 
Articles with photos of personalities, sports, satire, unusual 
subjects and places, 1000-3000. Harry A. Bull. Varying rates. 

True, (Country Press) 1501 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
Any factual subject of interest to men—adventure, ———- 
sports, hunting, fishing—to 5000. Fillers 500 up. Horace 
Brown. According to value, Acc. 


U. S. Army Review, 502 Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, 
La. (Bi-M) Personal, human-interest military features, with 
art, to 1500. Harry C. Ford. %c up. 

U. S. Ni azine, 8 E. 41st St., New York 17. ( 
preckades acceptance of writers’ material for 


"Viewinia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, Charlottesville, 
Va. ~75) Exceptional literary, scientific, political. essays 
Jo00- abort stories and verse of high standard. Charlotte 
Kohler, ing. Ed. Good rates, Pub. 


Welcome News, 404 W. 9th St., 
tion.) Articles on travel, history, 
on Cooperatives and social reform, 
along socialistic lines; varied verse. T. G. 
ment as (Overstocked. ) 

Westways, So. Figueroa St., Los _ 54, 

(M-20) 1500, photos_of out-of-door ornia, natural 
science, history, biography. Phil Townsend Hanna. 3c, pay- 
ment by Acc. 


Los Angeles. (Q-10 for dura- 
biography, 200-1500; essays 
1000-1200; short stories 
Mauritzen. Pay- 


Woodmen of the World, 216 Insurance Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
(M-5) Short stories with appeal to male reader. Horace L. 
Roseblum. $5, Acc. 


World, 19 W. 44th St., New York 18. (Bi-M-25) First and 
third-person stories of general human interest, entertainment 
value; personality stories, 1500 up. No fiction or poetry. Ann 
Mahner. 2%c up, Acc. 


Yale Review, Box 1729, New Haven, Conn. (Q-$1) Articles 
on current political, litera scientific, at subjects 5000-6000. 
Helen MacAfee, Mng. Ed. Good rates, b. 

Yank, 205 E. 42nd New York (W). An 
magazine and for men of the U. S. 

Living, 


A York. 25) I helpful rticles on 
e., New rr! - irati e a 
tivine, 1200-2500; fillers. First-class rates, Acc. 
Your Mind azine, 103 Park Ave., New York. Material on 
subject-matter. Dr. Thomas Garrett. Up 
our Personality, 354 4th Ave., New York. (Twice a 
Hetptal on all phases of personality, 700-2500. 


rates, 


WOMEN’S AND HOME MAGAZINES 


Inc., 258 Riverside Drive, New York. o 
nt mothers and mothers of ge 2 
year old. Uses in every issue _an article physician, No 
iction. No payment for verse. comes of less 
than 1000 words dealing with infant care. No photos. %c, Pub. 

American Cookery, 11 E. 44th St., New York 17. Magazine 
for home economists, teachers, and workers in food and news 
items; photos; cartoons and cartoon ideas. Rose Marie Martocci, 


Mng. Ed. Ic, Pub. 
American Fami 141_W. Jackson Bivd. icago. (M-25) 
Uses _ articles pce all aspects of daily oe 1000, John 


W. Mullen. Ind. rates, 


Better Home, The, 161 8th Ave. N., sp eshvilie 3, Tenn. (Q- 
12) Short stories and feature articles of interest to home and 
family groups, Christian viewpoint, 750-2250 s of 
3 quality. mee interest, and beauty; occasional photos. 

Reaves. “%c average, 

Brides shouts 527 5th Ave., New York 17. (Q) Articles, 
100-1500, covering fashions, recipes, home decoration, etc., 
interest to brides. Marian E. Murtfeldt. Varying rates, Acc. 


Canadian Home Journal, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Ont. 
(M-10) Short to 5000, 4 to 6-part serials; articles 
interest to Canadian women, 2500. W. Dawson. Good rates, 

Charm Magazine, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 7, 
(M-15) Short stories, to 2500. Mrs. Frances Harrington. Good 


American 
15) For ex 


rates, Acc. 
(Maclean) 481 University Ave., T , Canada. 
(M-10) Short stories, love, married-life, parental 
area: adventure, 3500-5000. “Articles, nadian interest, up 
to Mary-Etta MacPherson, Acting Ed. 1c up, Acc. 
, New York. (M-5) 
Love domestic "stories with, housewite 3500- 
ort- » 1200- articles, verse; 


to-do-it items. 
$50. 


Family Circle ‘Mageaine, The, 400 Madison Ave., New York. 
(W-gratis) Overbought; not in market. R. R. Endicott. Good 
rates. 

Glamour, (Conde Nast) 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
(M-20) Love, job, and career stories, to 2500; how-to articles; 
facts with light treatment; fillers; cartoons. Elizabeth Pen- 
rose, Ed.; Peta J. Fuller, Feature Ed. Acc. (Query on articles.) 

Good Housekeeping, S7th St. and 8th Ave., New 
gore (M-35) Short stories up 10,000; short jes; verse. 

erbert R. Mayes. Acc. 
Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (M-50) Dis- 


inguished short stories only; not popular 


Good rates, 

Holland's, The Magazine of the South, Main and 2nd Sts., 
Dallas, Tex. (M-10) Articles of interest to = women, 
1000-2000; love few short-shorts; 
serials, 10,000-30,000; verse. J. Tom inn. lc up, photos 


up, 
son Antrim Crawford. 2c up, verse ine, 
Independent W. 1819 Broadway, New York. (M-15) 
(National Federation Business & Professional Women’s Ghabe) 


Household, 8th and, Jackson Sts., Topeka, 
Household and general articles, short _—_ 
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Articles expressing woman’s viewpoint on ,social and economic 

matters, business and professional women’s problems, one 

of women’s success in business, techniques for satisfying liv- 

ing; women’s adventures; ,woman’ S part in the war effort; light, 

humorous articles, woman’s angle, 1500-2000. Verse 2-5 stanzas. 
— jokes. Frances Maule. $5-$35 per article, verse $2-$3, 
ce. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, (Curtis) Independence 

phia. (M-15) Articles 2000-5000; short stories 2800.7 309, ser- 
ials 50-70,000; novelettes 20-40,000, short lyric verse; fillers; 
cartoons. Bruce Gould, Beatrice Blackmar Gould, First-class 
rates, Acc. 

Mademoiselle, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, (M- 
25) Short stories and articles for smart young women, ages 
17-35, 1500-3000; humorous sketches; cartoons. Betsey Talbot 
Blackwell. Acc. 

Mayfair, (MacLean) 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
(M-25) Articles of Canadian war-time urgency and interest. J. 

ep (McCall) 23 Park Ave., New York. (M- 
13) Seri Serials, novels, 25-30,000; short 
6000; articles.’ Otis L. Wiese. First-class rates, Acc. 

o Baby, 1 E. 53rd St., New York (Q) Articles to 1000 of 

interest to expectant mothers, new mothers, and mothers of 


children up to six years. Photos. No poetry. Gertrude War- 
burton. Ic, b. 

National Home Monthly, (Home_Pub. Co.) B t 
Dagmar Sts., Winnipeg, Man., lustrat 
feature articles; short stories, 5000; E Brownell. 

rates, 

‘arent-Teacher, The, 600 S. Michi - 
cago “Seleatifically accurate, but in‘ lormally wri 


articles on reari id 

Eva H. Grant. %c, $3, = ‘0 
Parents’ ont The, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 

(M-25) on relationships, child ex: 

menus an 2000-2500. Clara Savage Littledale. 

heres ‘on childhood and teen-age problems $5 


yr (Transradio News Features, Inc.) 521 5th Ave, 
York. Ate 15) Articles covering women’s everyday jem 
romance, sex, self-improvement, etc.—1000-3000; stori 

first or third- -person, 2000 to 4000. Self evaluation 
questionnaires; original test-yourself idegs and other enter- 
taining features, to 1000; fillers: verse. 1-3c, 60 days from 


Vogue, Incorporating Vanity Fair, (Conde Nast) 420 Lexing- 
ton Aye., New York. oh"ane 35) Articles of general interest, 
women’s war work, 1500-2000; photos. No poetry, no fiction. 


Edna W. Chase. Good Teele "Acc. 


Western ae 3224 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 4. (Semi- 
M) All types of interesting, readable fiction to 2500; short- 
shorts and timely articles of interest to the homemaker, to 
1200; two-part serials. Zepha Samoiloff. 2-5c, Pub. 

Woman, The, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. (M-15) 
Non-fiction of interest to women, 1800, and articles on what 
women are doing, preferably written in narrative style. Marion 
White. 5c up, Acc. 

Woman’s Day, 19 W. 44tii St., New York. (M) Fiction, 2500- 
4500 with human interest appeal to American housewives — 
mothers: art-of-living and humorous articles, 1 (oe 3 
thony, Mng. Ed.; Betty Finnin, Fiction Ed. ; Mabel Hill ion 
vaine, Ed. Rates’ on arrangement. 

Woman’s Home (Crowell-Collier) 250 Park Ave., 
(M-10) Women’s and household interests. 


New York. Articles, 
2500-6000; short stories, to 10,000; novelettes, 15,000; short 
novels, to 25,600; serials to 60,000. Wm. A. Birnie.’ First- 


class rates, Acc. 

Woman’s Life, 354 4th Ave., New York. (Q) A companion 
publication to Your Life and Your Pi . Helpful, enter- 
talaias articles, 400-2500, on all phases of a woman’s life. 

glas Lurton. Good rates, i, 


ALL-FICTION OR “PULP”? MAGAZINES 


GENERAL ADVENTURE 
Classifications not Grouped 


(Also Special Elsewhere) 
Adventure, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M) Dis- 
— ae short stories, novelettes. Kenneth ite. 
c up. ce, 


Blue Book, (McCall) 230 Park Ave., New York 17. ( 
Mystery and adventure short stories, novelettes, serials; 
length novels. Real-experience contests. Donald Kennicott. 


rates, Acc. 

e Magazine, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 
ye adventure short stories about 4000, any 
J. deGrouchy, B. Rosmond. lec up, Acc. 

Jungle "aiiag (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave. New York 19. 
( 205 ‘Adventure short stories, novelettes of the African jun- 
gles. W. Scott Peacock. 1c, Acc. 
Short 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. (2-M-25) 
action short stories up to 6000; 
ettes, 10,000- serials; book lengths; fillers, 50-500, 
SSrenesees to Dorothy Mcllwraith. Good rates, Acc, 
Speed Pre ‘Stories, (Arrow) 125 E. 46th St., New York. 
(Q) Lively adventure stories. Little market for shorts; novel- 
ettes usually on order. Varying rates, Acc. (Overstocked. ) 


Doc Savag' 
17. 
locale. 


Thrilling Adventures, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(pi-- 10) Action short stories and novelettes, to 15,000. For- 
Ameri woma Leo 


locales ; can heroes; slight i 
et, le up, Acc. (Overstocked, not buying 
DETECTIVE—CRIME—MYSTER Y—GANGSTER 


Big Book Detective, (Fictioneers) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (M) Stories of crime action. Shorts, 4000-5000; novelettes, 
te 10,000. Alden Norton. %c up, Acc. 

Black Book Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (Bi-M-10) Uses a 35,000-word lead novel featuring The 
Black Bat, written on assignment; several short fast-action 
praia stories not over 6000. Leo Margulies. lc up, 
ce. 


now.) 


M-25) 
book 
Good 
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Black Mask, (Fictioneers) 205 E. 42nd St., New 17. 
(Bi-M-10) Detective short stories and novels to 60,000. Kenneth 
White, Ic up, Acc. 

Crack Columbia _ Publications, Inc.-Double Action 
Group) 241 Chur .» New York. (Bi-M-10) Detective fiction 
stressing plot and short_ stories and novel- 

Cliff Campbell, Ed., Robt. W. Lowndes, 
Mng. Ed. le up, Acc. 
New York 16. 


Detective Novel, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., 
(Bi-M-10) Book-length detective novel by arrangement. Fast- 
action detective short stories. Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 


Detective Story, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Detective short stories to 8000; novelettes to 12,000; 
short novels to 20,000. Daisy Bacon. lc up, Acc. 

Detective Tales, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New Forts 17. 
(M) Emotional short stories, crime background, ue to o 4000; 
detective-mystery-menace novelettes 9000. Michael Tilden, Mng. 


Ed.; Damon Knight, Ed. Good rates. 

Dime Detective Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd pa St. ow 
York 17. (M- 20) Mystery, action short stories <r 
menace and horror; novelettes 10-15,000. White. 
c up, 

Ellery Queen's stery Magazine, 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York. (Bi-M-25) Stories of detection, and/or crime, and/or 


mystery. No supernatural stories per se, although if a legiti- 
mate mystery, crime, or detective short story has supernatural 
or horror elements, oO. Cartoons. No taboos, no angles 


editorially. ‘‘Ellery Queen.” $150 for average length short 
story, Acc. 

Flynn’s Detective Fiction, (P 205 Gnd Now 
York 17. Combined with Dime 


- Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-10) Glamorous, fast-action G-Men short stories 1000- 
6000; novelettes 7000-8000; 20-000-word G-Man novel by ar- 
rangement. Leo Margulies. Ic up, Acc. 

Hollywood Detective, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York. 

ve, (Ziff-Davis) 540 N. Michi igen A Ave, Gi 
(p25) Fast Fast-ac action detective fiction, wit 
logue: also crime stories. Wide range in 

000. Rnymced A. Palmer, Mng. Ed. 1%c-3c, Acc. 

New Detective, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New in. 
Detective action stories to 6500; novelettes to 12,000. 
Norton. 

Phantom Detective, The, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (Bi-M-10) Fast-action detective, crime short stories 1000- 
5000. Book-length novels by arrangement. Leo Margulies. 1¢ 


up, Acc. 

P Detective, (Thrilling) 10 5 40th St., New York 16. 
(BiM-10) Detective short stories, 1000-6000; novelettes, 7000- 
10,000. Leo Margulies. 1c, Acc. 

Private Detective, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York. 
Short stories to 6000, with some girl interest. Fair rates, Pub. 
(Overstocked. ) 

Speed Detective, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York. Fast- 
moving detective stories to . Little market for shorts; 
novelettes usually on order. Varying rates, Acc. 

Speed Mystery, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York. Fast- 
moving mystery stories to Little market for shorts; 
novelettes usually on order. Varying rates, Acc. 

Shadow Magazine, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Mystery detective short stories 1500-1600. W. J. de- 
Grouchy, B. Rosmond. lc up, Acc. 

Super Detective, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York. (Bi-M) 
Short stories, 3000-5000; novels, 20,000, by arrangement. K. W. 
Hutchinson and W. E. Matthews, joint editors. 

Ten Detective Aces, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York 
18. (Bi-M-10) Dramatic detective, mystery short stories, 1000- 
novelties, 10-12,000; woman interest welcome. A. A. 


Wyn. lc up, 

10 (Ace Mags.) 67_W. 44th St., New York 
-10) Short stories 1000-5000, novelettes 10-12,000. 
c up, Acc. 


cr gay J Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16, 
(M-10) ction-detective short stories, 1000-6000; novelettes, 
7000-10,000; novels, 15-20,000. Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 


Thrilling Mystery, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16 
(Bi-M-10) yey detective novel by arrangement. Leo 
Margulies. 1c up, Acc. 


WESTERN: MALE INTEREST 


Ace High, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Fast- 
moving, dramatic Western fiction; short stories to 5000, novel- 
sage 4 and novels, 8-14,000. Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed. Up to 
c, Acc, 

Action Stories, (Fiction House) 670 fea Ave., New York 19. 

-20) Fast stories of the ep ol with good woman interest, 

20,000. W. Scott Peacock. Acc. 


Big Book Western, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(Bi-M-15) A few short stories, . Western 
10,000; novels 17,000, Western fact articles 1500. Michael 
Tilden, Mng. Ed. Up to lc, . 


Blue Ribbon Western, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double 
Action Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Novels, 
40-50,000, rates ar, . ent, paying promptly, Pub. Short 
stories, 2000-5000. Campbell. %c up, Acc. 


sjon Group) (Coiumbia_ Publicati Inc.—Double Ac- 
241 B., St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Same as 


yous, Western short stories, 7500: novels, 30- 
Erisman. %c up, Acc. 

(Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 

» 2000- 


Magazine, 
-10) Vi Ss, human Western short stories. 
; novels, 18,000; emotional inter- 


got. ‘realistic characterization. Michael Tilden, Ed. Good rates, 
tern, (Columbia Inc. -Double 


Double Action Wes 
Action Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Same 
requirements as Blue Ribbon Western. 


The Author & Journalist 


Exciting Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16, 
(Bi-M-10) bere action-packed short stories, 1000- ; nov- 
elettes, 7000-10,000. Lee Margulies. 1c up, Acc. 


Famous Western, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action 

Group) t., New York. (Q-10) One 
stories 2000-5000; fact articles to 
Campbell. W. Lowndes, Mng. Yc = Ace. 

Fifteen Western Tales, (ijctionsers) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 7. (Bi-M) Stories of the Old West, 4000-6000; no 
ettes. Occasional fact articles, Alden Norton. %c up, Acc. 

44 Western, (Popular) 205 FE. 42nd St., New York 17. (Bi- 
M-10) Western short stories, 4000-6000; novelettes, 9000-15,000 
Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed. Up to Ic, Acc. 

Frontier Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 
(Q-20) Western historical short stories, novelettes, of cov 
wagon days. Linton Davies. 1c, Acc. 


Lariat Story Magazine, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New 
York 19. (Bi-M-20) Fast-moving, colorful stories, ranch-and- 
cane locale, good woman interest 15,000. Jack O’Sullivan. 1c, 

ce. 


Mas (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. (Bi-M-10) Uses a 30,000-word lead novel featuring the 
Masked Rider, written by assignment; an 8000-w novelette, 
several short stories not over 6000. Distinctly Old West, with 
no modern touches. Leo Margulies. Ic up, Acc. 


New Western, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
Colorful Western action stories; shorts to 5000, novels and 
novelettes, 8-12,000. Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed. Up to Ic, Acc. 


ked Rider Western, 


estern, aba dogg 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 


Popular W: 
10,000. Leo Margulies. 1c, Acc. 
Range Riders Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (Q-10) Book- on novels on assignment; short stories 
1000-6000; novelettes 8000-10,000. 1c, Acc. 

Real Western, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action 
Group) 41 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Same require- 
ments as Blue Ribbon Western. 

Kid Western, The, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 

16. (Bi-M-10) Book-length novel on assignment. “Pioneer and 
frontier short stories 1-6000. Leo Margulies. 1c, Acc. 


Speed Western Stories, (Trojan) 125 E, 46th St., New York. 
Western action stories. Little market for shorts; novelettes 
usually written = order. Varying rates, Acc. 


Star Western agazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-15) 2. emotional, colorful stories of_the 
old west, girl interest, to 15,000. Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed.; 
Damon Knight, Ed. 1c up, Ace. 

0 Story Western, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New. York 17. 
(M10) Dramatic human-interest Western short stories to 
a novelettes 9000; novels 15,000. Harry Widmer, lc 
up, cc. 

Texas Rangers, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-10) Fast- ose action-packed short stories, Western 


law man’s viewpoint, 1000-6000. Book-length novel by arrange- 
ment. Leo Margulies. 1c up, Acc. 

Thrilling Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(M-10) Action-packed thrilling Western short stories, 1 
novelettes 8000-10,000; novels, 10-15,000. Slight girl interest 
permissible. Leo Margulies. le up, Acc. 


West, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. (Bi-M-15) 
Book-length novels arranged for on assignment; short stories 
1000-6000. Leo Margulies, 1c, Acc. 

Western Aces, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York 18. 
(Bi-M-10) Dramatic Western short stories up to 5000; novel- 
ettes 10,000 and 12,000, with strong human interest—range, out- 
law, railroads, etc. Ruth Dreyer. Ic up, Acc. 

Western Action, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action 
Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Same require- 
ments as Blue Ribbon Western. 

Western Story, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Western short stories up to 5000; complete novels 12,- 
000; novelettes 8000- John Burr. Good rates, Acc. 

Western Trails, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York, 
18. (Bi-M-10) Western action short stories up to ; novel- 
ettes 10-12,000. Ruth Dreyer. ic up, Acc. 


SPORT 


Baseball Stories, (Fiction House) page 5th Ave., New York 
19. (Twice yearly-20) Short stories, to 4000, novelettes to 10,- 
000, all with baseball theme. Jack O'Sullivan. lc, Acc . 


Exciting Sports, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Q-10) Seen only baseball and football stories up to 6000 and 
on to 10,000. Leo Margulies, 1c, Acc. 

ht Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 
(O. ) Fast stories of the ring, including army-navy settings, 
5000-20,000. Jack O’Sullivan. 1c, Acc. 

Popular (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-10 Sport short stories 1000- Book-length novels by 
arrangement. Mature angle, slight woman interest. Leo Mar- 
gulies. 1c, Acc. 

Thrilling Football, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Semi- yo 15) Gridiron stories, woman interest ‘allowed. Shorts 
1000-6000; novelettes short novels 15-25,000. Leo 


Margulies. lc up, 

Thrilling Sports, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M- 10). Sport short stories 1000-6000, novelettes 7500-10,000; 
mutate angle, woman interest allowed. Leo Margulies. 1c up, 

ce. 


WAR—AIR—AIR-WAR 


Air be (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. (Q-10) 
Stories of y’s war in the air. Shorts 1000-6000; novelettes 
7000- 10,000." Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 

Army-Navy Flying Stories, CThstiiew) 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. (O) Flying adventures of both our armed 4" ky 
action imperative; love, ee. ee Margulies. le up, Acc. 


December, 1944 


Sky Fighters, (Thrilling) 10 E, 40th St., New York 16. (Bi- 
M-10) Stories of U. S. Army and Navy air forces and the RAF 
in action;.of American soldiers-of-fortune in the air, all over 
the world; modern commercial flying; sabotage; Fifth Column 
activities in aviation industry, etc., 1000- ; novels, 15,000 
Leo Margulies. le up, Acc. 

Wings, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. (Q-20) 
ae 4 up-to-date war air novelettes, 15,000. Linton Davies. 
Cc, 


SUPERNATURAL—WEIRD—HORROR 


Dime Mys stery, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-10) rills, fantastic detective-mystery action in novels 
14,000; novelettes 9000- ; short stories up_to love 
interest. Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed.; Anne Hale, Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Weird Tales, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. (Bi-M-15) 
bizarre, weird, pseudo-scientific short stories up 
to 6000; novelettes to 15,000; verse to 30 lines. D. MclIlwraith. 
le, verse 25c line, Pub. 


SCIENCE FICTION—FANTASY 


Amazing Stories, (Ziff-Davis) 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. (Q) Science-fiction short stories, 2000-10,000; novelettes 
0-40,000; novels, 40-60,000. B. G. Davis, Ed.; Raymond A 
Palmer, Mng. Ed. 1%c-3c, Acc. 

Ast Science Fiction, (S. & S.) 122 St... New 
York 17. 


(M-25) Science short stories up it 6000, novelettes 
10-25,000; serials 40-60,000. John W. Campbell, Jr. 1%c up, Acc. 


Famous F: tic Mysteries, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (0-2 2) Fantastic novelettes, short stories and verse 

of exceptional quality. Mary Gnaedinger. 1c, Acc. 

Fantastic Adventures, (Ziff-Davis) 540 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. (Q) Pseudo-scientific short stories 2000-10,000, novel- 
ettes to 40,000, novels, 40-60,000. Definite air of fantasy, not 


straight science. B. G. Davis, Ed.; Raymond A. Palmer, Mng. 
Ed. 1%c-3c, Acc. 
Planet Stories, (Fiction House) 670 Sth Ave., New York 19. 
{Q- -20) short stories, novelettes, future worlds. 
adventure feel. W. Scott Pea cock. Ic, Acc. 
Sueting Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15)” Book-length science-fiction novels, short stories. 
Margulies. 1c up, Acc. 


Thrilling Wonder Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. Bi- M-15 adventure stories to 10,000; 
short pseudo-science novels, 15-20,000. Leo Margulies. 1c up. 

ce. 


WESTERN LOVE FICTION 


Northwest Romances, (Fiction House) 670 Sth Ave., New 
York 19. 6-20) novelettes, romantic flavor, 10, 
W. Scott Peacock. Ic, 

Ranch Romances, (Warner) 515 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Bi-M-15) Western love short stories 4000- ; novelettes 10,- 
000; novels 25,000; 4-part serials to 45,000; verse. Fanny 
Ellsworth. Ie up, Acc. 


Rene Romances, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (M-10) Emotional love short stories, old West, woman’s 
pewpount 5000, novelettes 9000, novels 15,000. Harry Widmer, 

. le up, Ace. 

Rodeo Reieeietn, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Q-10) Romantic Western stories, cowgirl or cowboy_viewpoint 
love yarns with rodeo background, 1000-10,000. Leo Margulies. 
le up, Acc. 

S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


Romantic Range, ( 
(M-15) Stories of the modern West; 3000-3500; novelettes to 
10,000. Daisy Bacon. lc up, Acc. 


Thrilling Ranch Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. -— M-15) Romantic action estern short stories, novel- 
ettes 1000-10,000, novels 20,000; mostly girl’s viewpoint. Leo 


le up, Acc. 
ROMANTIC LOVE 


All Story Love (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. Publishes one strong, dramatic serial, which must be 
motivated by love, but can combine elements of mystery with 
the love story; one novelette to 10,000, and six short stories 
of not more Site ie og Some verse. Short stories in especial 


Love Tales, (Bernard E. 41st St., New 
Love stories with G. and heroines 


Army 
York 17. (Q) 
from home or abroad, 2000-3000, 
Humorous treatment welcomed. Fact fillers about Service 
marriages, S. O. romances, etc., 300-400. Bern Williams. 
2c up, slightly higher for fact items. 

Complete Love, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New. York, 18. 
(Bi-M-10) Love short stories, novelettes, up to 10,000; court- 
ship and marriage articles, to 1500; romantic verse. 


Wyn. Ic up, 

Exciting Love, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
{Q- ” Re novel, 25,000; short stories 1000-6000. Leo Margu- 
ies. 1c, Acc. 


to 


Gay L Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action Group) 
241 Boney St., New York. (Bi-M) ird person love short 
stories ; novelettes to 10,000. Marie A. Park. 1c up, Acc. 

Ideal Love, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action Group) 
241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M) Third person love short 
stories, novelettes up to 10,000. Marie A. Park. lc up, Acc. . 

Love Book azine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (M-10) Glamorous young love short stories, novelettes, 
oe ae little verse. Ollie Redpath. lc to 2c, Acc. 

Fiction ce Mags.) 67 W. 44th St,, New 
we (Bi-M we love short stories a’ 
Romantic gay yn. lc up, verse 25c li: 

Fictioneérs) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
near itis i modern_love stories; shorts up to 5000; 

novelettes to 18,000. Mary Gnaedinger. Ic, 

Love Short Stories, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. ‘42nd St., New 
York 17. (M) Romantic fiction, 3000-10,000. 1c, min., 3 

Love Story Magazine, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (M-15) Modern love short stories, to 5500; novelettes 
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6500; 2 to 4-part serials, jnotatlongate 5000-7000; verse up to 
‘ lines. Daisy Bacon; Esther J. . Good rates, Acc. 

lew Love, (F: lctioneers. Inc.) "42nd St.,. New York 17. 
love short ;_stories_ stressing women in 
war effort; novelettes 7-12,000. Peggy Graves. lc up. 

Popular Love, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-10) Book-length girl angle love novels; will look at de- 
tailed synopsis. Around 25,000; shorts, 1000-6000. Leo Margu- 
lies. Ic Acc. 

(Fictioneers) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
Modera st stories with exotic or unusual backgrounds, 3500-12,000 
— Graves. le up, Acc. 
oy ae Love, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York 18, 
a M- 10 ve short stories, mg eng up to 10,000, roman- 
tic verse and articles. Rose Wyn. lc up, Acc. 
azine, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., 


New 


Thrilling Love Mag 
York 16. (M- 10), Love short stories 1000-6000; novelettes, 8000- 
ge novels 15,000, girl’s viewpoint. Leo Margulies. le up. 
cc. 


Variety (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York 18. 
(Bi-M-10) Love short stories, novelettes, up to 10,000; roman- 
tic verse and articles. Rose Wyn. Ic up, Acc. 


TRUE CONFESSION 


Modern Romances, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-10) First-person real-life short stories to 5000; novelettes 
10-12,000; short shorts under 4000; book lengths 15-20,000; 
quent contests for cash prizes. Hazel Berge. Good rates, Acc. 
Personal Romances, (Ideal) 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(M-15) First-person romances, youss heroes and heroines, with 
strong emotional problems logically om. 
novels, 14, 3-part serials, each 
articles, fillers. 500; verse, 4 lines. Mrs. May C 


Acc. 

Real Romances, 1476 Broadway, New York. 
person short stories to 6500; novelettes, 10,000. 
viewpoint of men and women; young; dramatic. 
Rollins. 2%c to 15,000, Acc. 

Real Story, 1476 Broadway, 
viewpoint men and women. ary ins, c, to 
10,000 words; $350, for 20,000, Acc. 

3 (Ace Mags.) 67 W, 44th St., New York 18. ta Dra- 
matic, first-person stories from life. Shorts -6000, 
novelettes 10-12,000. Rose Wyn. Up to 2%c, Acc. 

True Confessions, (Fawcett Pub., Inc.) 1501 Broadway, New 
York, (M-10)_ First- — stories reflecting life today, and 
based on problems of young love, romance, marriage, to 
6000; novelettes to 10,000, by-line a stories and 


first-person fact articles on problems modern livi In- 
spirational, self- help $00; to 16 lines. lorence 
N. Cleveland, Ed:; Wm. Lengel, Exec. Ed. 
True New Yi 
pt True first-person short 5000-8000; serials 
aan Henry Lieferant. Based on 3c, Acc. 
rue Love and R 
Your (M-10) True first-person short ories 
14 ae Henry Lieferant. Based on 3c, Acc. 
Romances, (Macfa N 
18,000. Henry Lieferant. Based on yg 
Magazine, (Macfadden) 205 E 42nd St., New York. 


novelettes, 
Kelley. 


(M-15) First- 
Written from 
Mary 


New York. (M-10) First-person 
éttes, 10,000-20,000... Written from 


(Mactagden) 205 E. 42nd 
205 E. 42nd St., 
5000-8000 ; 


True Story 
(M-10) True first-person short stories to 7000; serials 14-18,- 
000. Henry Lieferant. 3c and up, Acc. 


TRUE DETECTIVE 


Amying Detective Cases, (Red _Cisete) 366 Madison Ave., 
New York. (Bi-M) Fact ite es crime cases with m ny 
and good detective work. 5000. Official by-lines 
Robert Levee. lc up, aa 
lete Detective Cases, (Red Cire) Madison Ave., 
New York. (Bi-M) Fact articles on with m 
nd good detective work. 1500-5000. Official t 


t Levee. lc up, photos $3, 

Confidential Detective Cases (Close-Up, Inc.) 241 Church St., 
ns. York. (Bi-M) Fact detective cases. lc up, Acc.; photos, 
lions, 1476 Broadway, New York. (No definite 
schedule.) First-person stories by sons involved in curr 
crimes, 5000, particularly convict women criminals. juery. 
Huge Layne. 1%c and up, photos $3.50, Acc. (No Jan-Feb. is- 
sues.) Not buying. 

Crime Detective, 1476 Broadway, New York. (No definite 
schedule.) Fact detective stories, current, human emotion, 
pictures dealing with crime. Hugh Layne. 1%c up, photos $3. 50, 
Acc. (No Jan.-Feb. issues.) Not buying. 

Front Page Detective, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-10) True stories of detective investigations, preferably 
under official lines; strong element 1000- 

. West F. Peterson. 2c to 3c; photos $3, A 


wininemia Detective, 1476 Broadway, New York (No de- 
finite schedule.) current crime stories 
Layne.’1%c up, photos $3.50, Acc. (No Jan.-Feb. issues.) 


buying. 
,Human Detective Cases, (Close-Up, Inc.) 241 Church St., New 
York. (Bi-M) Fact detective cases. 1c up, Acc.; photos $3-$5. 
» antares. (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) 
of crime investigations under official z if 
1000: 5000, detective w ‘est 


Crime Confessi 


stressing mystery, 
eterson. 2c-3c up, photos $3 up, 


case 
Red Circle) 366 Madison Ave., 


New Work. rime cases, with m 
ew i- a les on c 
and good detective work. 1500-5000. by-lines | 


Robert Levee. lc up, photos $3, Acc. 

ficial tive, 400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 30. (M-25) 
True detective crime-detection stories 5000-7000; photos. H. A. 
Keller. 2c, Acc. 


\ 
f O7 M-25) True crime stories 4000-7000. John Shuttleworth. 
j 
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Real Detective, 1476 Broadway, New York. file definite 
schedule.) True illustrated orime. stories, 5000; official by-lines 
preferred but not imperative. ap My Layne. 1%c up, photos 
$3.50, Acc. (No Jan.-Feb. issues.) buying. 

Revealing Detective Cases, (Close-Up, Inc.) 241 Church St., 
New York. (Bi-M) Fact detective cases. lc up, Acc.; photos, 


$3-$5. 

Scoop Detective Cases, Suite 903, E. St., York. 
(Bi-M) Short detective stories under 3060 lar len: 
tective stories, 4800-5000. New cases preferrex but ol 
will be considered. Must contain plenty of color, action, “and 
ee New cases, $100, Acc.; old cases, $75, Acc.; photos, 


- ae Detective Cases, Suite 903, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York. Same sop re as Scoop Detective Cases. 


without official 40007000, 
for detai T° and cards. John Shut- 
tleworth. 2c minimum, photos $2 to $5, Acc. 


RURAL—AGRICULTURAL 


BROAD GENERAL APPEAL 


American Agriculturist, Savings Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N. Y. 
(Bi-W) Poems $2 apiece, Pub. Cartoons. E. R. Eastman. 

American Fruit Grower, 1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 
(M) Articles on fruit growing, breeding, Lee or any- 
thing to the fruit field, 600-800, 
25c col. inch, $1, photos, unless otherwise arranged, 

Better Farms, Pulaski, N. Y. (Semi-M) 
(success type) 1000-1250; stories about successful northeastern 
farmers farm operators, illustrated. ~:~ Kosoff. 1c, Pub. 

Canadian Countryman, 204 Richmond St. Toronto, Can- 
ads MBLW) “Short stories’ to 3000. Dealel Varying 
rates, Pub. 

Capper’s Farmer, Topeka, + ee. (M-5) Authenticated farm 

es 800; of interest to farm women 
and girls; jokes. Ray Yarnell. lc up, jokes $1, Acc. 

Country Gentleman, Independence Sq., 
(M-5) Short stories 2500-5000; 3 and 4 part serials, 30 ,000 300-3600; 
eral articles of interest to farm and farm-town ~ 1500- 
articles for women; humorous sketches; jokes. 

Reed. First-class rates, Acc. 

Guide, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. (M-5) First or 
tories 2500-4500, rural 
appeal. ildren’s page items, Rousubett photos; verse. Amy 
J. Roe. %ec up, Acc. 

Electricity on the Farm, 24 W. 40th St., New York 18. (M) 
Brief under 1000 showing electricity is used 
profitably on farms. Geo. W. $1-$3, photos, 


Family Herald and Weekly Box _ 4005, 
D’Armes Postal Sta., Montreal, Que. Canad (W- 5) Farm and ont 


ve or curious ura 
interest to | Non-fiction, “articles 

umn, Pub. ; a LS 

Farm. Journal Wife, Square, Phila- 
delphia. (M-5) wi 300-600 ; 
( woman-interest 3000; 
i 2c up, fiction 10c up, Acc. 

- an 1632 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit 16, 

Mich. (Bi-M-5) Short articles of special interest to Michigan 
ae cartoons, photos, artwork. Milon Grinnell. $3 column, 


National Live Stock Producer, 160 N. La Salle St.. Chicago. 
(M) Live stock production and marketing articles, 000-2000; 
news items of meat animal breed associations or sec- 
tional), 100-200. L. C. Moser. $5 column, shorts; features, 
arrangement in advance. 

Pigeon Loft, The, 4442 Woodman, Sherman Oaks, Calif. (M) 
Experience articles on fancy, racing, and utility pigeons, with 
suitable pictures, 500. Carl Naether. 1c, snapshots, $1, Pub. 

Progressive Farmer, Commercial Realty Bldg., Birmingham, 
Ala. (M) Short-shorts, 1200-2000, (submit to Dallas, Tex., 
office, 1105 Insurance Bldg.) Eugene Butler. 4c Min., 4 

Southern Agriculturist, Nashville, Tenn. (M-5) Articles of 
Southern rural interest; photos, cartoons, cover designs. B. 
Kirk Rankin, Jr. Fair rates, Acc. for photos, cartoons; Pub. 


for articles. 

Successful Farming, (Meredith) Des Maines, Ia. (M-10) Agi- 
cultural articl items, photos, 
Articles, etc, Sc: verse, 25c line, Acc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AVIATION 


sma t siviien, ort st ving a or avia- 
tion theme, 1000-1500 4-8 lines; editorials, Walter X. 
Brennan, Ed. a nd Pub. Ye. 

Flying (Ziff-Davis) 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. (M- 
35) Popularized, accurate non-fiction aviation feature ae 
any of present- -day aviation; must have 

. Also seeking “‘scoop’’ photos. Max 
3c and up, Acc. 


 2000- 
t, Mong. Ed. 


Flying Aces, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., pal be 4 
(M) Articles on military and commercial aviation, 
3000; photographs. A. A. Wyn. 1% to 4 cents, Acc 

Flying Cadet, 420 Lexington ‘Ave. New York. (M-10) Educa- 
tional material, informative a covering mili tery 
and aviation instructions, 800- ‘or pouns men 14-19; fi 
cartoons. Archer A. St. le-2c. 

Plane T: 350 Sth Ave., New York. (Bi-M) First-hand re- 
ports by I in AAF, etc., on Consolidated Vultee planes ¥ 


The Author & Journalist 


war theatres. No verse, fiction, rewrites. Hill Knowlton. Gen- 
erous rates, Acc. 

(Henry Pub. Co.) 444 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-25) aatene correct topics on_aviation explained for an 
intelligent amateur adult audience. J. Fred Henry. 3c, b. 


RELIGIOUS—ETHICAL—HUMANITARIAN 


Adult Bible (David C. Cook Pub. Co. 
Forceful articles, 800, on making adult A. dynamic 
force in life of every member; plans for timely social” and serv- 
ice activities; class methods oe 700-1000; articles 
on advancement Christianit: home, ch . commun- 
ity, to 1200, fos Red on Curivelaniey in its relationship to 


life outside, 1 
Annals of Good St. Anne de Beaupre, Basilica of St. Anne, 
Canada. (M-10) of wide any 
not religious, 1260-2000; wholegeme fiction, 
little slang, 1 500-2000. ‘R Rev. Alcide Bouchard, C.SS.R. 1c, Acc. 
Ave Maria, The, Notre Dame, Ind. (W-10) Short stories 
$000; serials, "T$-20 3000-word’ chapters; articles on Catholic 
themes, 2000 to poems under 24 lines. 
juvenile adventure short stories, serials. her Patri 5 
Cored C.S.C. $5 page (700 wds.), poems $5 and $3. 


Canadian Messenger, 2 Dale Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada. (M-10) i stories, tholic atmosphere, bright, pointed, 
but not prea 3000; no love stories; articles, essays, Cath- 
olic interest, 1000-3000. Rev. J. I. Bergin, S.J. %c, Acc. 

Carmelite Review, The, 10 County Rd., Tenafly, N. J. (M) 
operated for charity. Short stories, articles 
and p on current subjects. Andrew L. Weldon. Stories, 

Catholic Home merged with Poise, 220 37th St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. an 10) Se and pedagogical articles on 
home, child training, as are seasonal from a religious and 
triotic standpoint; essays of a religious nature and —— iin. 
terest; short stories that implicitly point a moral, 1800-2 
Verse about home, children, etc., 12-16 lines. Photos of a: 
ens aoa Urban Adelman. $10 a story, $2-$3 verse, Pub. 

ethodist Pub. House) 740 Rush 
St. 11 -10) outdoor, rural, 
ra ont articles, essays, 1200; verse. Roy L. Smith. 
c-le, 


socbame Family, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (Q) 
Feature articles depicting family, or member of it, putting 
Christian principles into action, Christian family- life stories; 
practical suggestions for shut-ins for helping them to live 
happily and in spite of their Articles 
=. 000; fiction 1500-2000. Articles, $8 per ; fiction, 2c, 

ce. 

The Christian Family and Our Missions, 365 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. (M-10) Catholic family magazine using whole- 
some short stories, 1000-1500, and suitable verse. Frederic M. 
Lynk, S.V.D. 1c, verse, 10c a line, Acc. 

Christian Herald, 419 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) Interde- 
nominational religious, sociological articles 2500, on assignment 
a short stories 2500; serials 50,000; verse. Pub. at 25c a 
wo . 

Christian Home Life, (Standard Pub. Co.) 8th and Cutter 
Sts,. Cincinnati. (Q) Household miscellany; stories for little 
folks; brief articles for Home and Nursery depts. 

Cradle Roll Home, The, ge Sunday School Board) 161 
8th Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (Q) Articles for parents of 
pre-school age children, 150-700, fact items; toys parents can 
make, with diagrams. No —— purchased during July, Aug. 
Agnes Kennedy Holmes. %c, A 

Crosier Missionary, The, Box 7 Hastings, Nebr. (M) Short 
stories to 3000; verse. Rev. Benno Mischke. $5-$15 per story, 
Acc. No payment for verse. 


Dafly Meditation, 941 ine Jackson, San Antonio 1, Tex. 
(M-25) Non-sectarian power of 


religions teaching 
rare, or with lant, 1000-2000; ancient 
ony, arch and self- 
,000. Wm. “fey lor. %c to Ic; photos $5 to $10: 
hs, $150 bes’ 


Faculty Adviser, thy W. Pine Bilvd., St. Louis 8. 
(M) Sociological, political, historical, religious, and current- 
events articles having connection with religious 
Rev. L. B. Wobido, S. J., Usually no payment; occasionally 
payment, Pub. 

Grail, The, St. Meinrad, Ind. (M-10) A magazine of religious 
instruction, using articles of about 3000 words on social and 
ethical problems of the day, on family problems, youth, educa- 
tional trends, and events of human interest. Illustrations, No 
poetry. Overstocked at present with stories. Immediate reply. 
Rev. Jerome Palmer, eae Ind. Ace. 

Holy Journal, 141 5 om pe. New York. Articles of 
interest to tholic men; _biogr: cal, world affairs, human 
etc. Rev. Urban Nagle 35-15 a page (1800-2700), 


Improvement Era, The, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake City, B seat 
(M-20) Stories of high moral character, 1 2500; short shorts 
500-800. General article material on social conditions, vocational 
problems, handicrafts, material of particular interest to youth 
and to Mormon Church, 300-2 otos of striking and dra- 
matic simplicity for frontispiece and cover use. Poetry to 30 
lines. Fiction and features, 1c; poetry 25c a line, Acc. 


Junior Scholar, (David & Cook Pub. Co.) Bigia, ll. <Q) 
Sunday School lesson help for children 9-12. Interest and 
ua 8; explanations 
‘ets: li fe stories of Christian Acc. 


beliefs; li 

Junior Teacher, (David C. Cook 4 ge Elgin, Til. (Q) 
For Sunday School teachers of children 9-12, Class Projects ; 
material on enrichi children’s religious experiences Bible 
playlets related to the Uniform VWescons; attendance devi vices; 
simple, novel methods material, 450-900. Acc. 

Lamp, The, R Id St., Poskekiil, N. Y. (M-10) icles 
on religious icath ic) topics ; short stories with Cath- 
olic slant, same length. ma nell. %c, Acc. 

Living Church, The, 744 N. Fourth St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
(W-10) Short illustrated = on religious and social sub- 
jects. Episcopal viewpoint, 1000-2000. $1.50 ogoma, Acc. Relig- 
ious verse, no payment. Peter Day, Acting 


December, 1944 


Lookout, The, (Standard Pub. Co.) 8th and Cutter Sts., Cin- 
cinnati. (W-5) Articles on Christian | education, adult Sunday 
school work 1000; wholesome but not ‘‘Sunday Schoolish’’ short 
stories, 1000-1500; serials to 10 chapters, 1000-1500 each. Photos 
upright, 8x10, scenic, human interest. No poetry, Guy P. 
Leavitt. “%c up, photos $3 to $5, within 1 casi zieer Acc. 

Magnificat, 131 Laurel St., Manchester, N. H. (M-25) Cath 
olic articles, short stories, serials, verse. Indefinite rates, Acc. 

of the Precious 1Garthagens. Ohio. (M-10) 
uman-interest articles, 2000; verse. Father 
Davitt, C.PP.S. Me, verse tk line, Acc. 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Fordham Rd., New 
York 38. (M-10) Catholic short stories to 4000; religious verse. 
Rev. Stephen L. J. O’Beirne, S.J. Good rates, Acc. 

Miraculous Medal 100 Price Sty (q) 
Catholic articles 1800-2 , short stories 
Skelly, C.M. Xe, 

Missionary, The, or W. 59th St., New York 19, (M-10) 
Largely staff-written. Buys short stories with religious or 
moral lesson, but is overstocked for 1944, Rev. John B. Har- 
ney. Ic, Ace. (Overstocked for 1945. 

Mother’s Magazine, (David C. Cook) Elgin, Ill. (Q) Practical 
material for mothers of children from birth to 11 years to help 
in development of Christian character in their children, Arti- 
cles, 700-1060; department material, 100-300; fiction, 1500-2500. 
Articles, lc; fiction, 2c, Acc. 

Leader, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Il. 
estions on how to become a better Sunday 
chool teacher, 1000; plans for building an effectively- -organ- 
ized Sunday School from the superintendent’s point view, 
1200, a many articles on a variety of topics for religi 
leaders and all Ace desiring a general religious publication, 
per cc. 


atholic 


New Century 
g M) Challenging 


» min, 

Primary Teacher and Beginners’ Teacher, (David C. Cook Pub) 

Co.) Elgin, Ill. Articles of re help to Sunday School 
teachers of children 6-8 and 4-6, 400-850 words. Acc. 


Queen’s Work, The, 3742 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
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terouah June-10) Pays $20 for authentic Ba ~ stories 


Oct. 

2000. Such stories in outline at same rate ‘or short- 
ox stories of authentic true happenings. ‘Interviews with 
outstanding Catholics. Cartoons. Photos for covers. Rev. n- 
iel A. Lord, Editor. 

Protestant The, 521 5th Ave., New York. (M) Short 
factual articles ay he anti-fascist fight. Kenneth Leslie. 1c-2c. 


Sentinel of the Blessed 194 E. 76th St., New 
York 21. (M-20) Articles and essays centering on Eucharist, 
2000-3000; verse of religious character and short stories, items, 
be if centered on Eucharist. George Legere, S.S.S. Ye. 

ce. 

Shield, The, Crusade Castle, Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati 26, O. 
(M-Oct.-May-15) Articles dealing with Catholic piegonaty 
work, by special arrangement with writers. James T. Hurley, 
Man. Ed. Acc. 


Union City, N.J.. (M-20) Catholic articles, essays, 


Sign, The, 
a stories to 3000, verse. Rev. Ralph Gorman, C.P. 2c, up, 

St. Anthony Messenger, (Franciscan Fathers) 1615 Repub- 
lic St., Cincinnati. (M-25) Catholic family magazi ne. Achiove- 


ment articles on prominent or unusual Catholics, i articles 
on current events having Catholic significance. Short stories 
on modern themes, slanted for mature audiences, 2000- 
Extra payment for photos retained. Rev. ker, O.F.M. 
2c up, Acc. Occasional poetry on inspirational, “Teligions and 
nature themes, 25c a line. 

Sunday School Times, 325 N. 13th_St., Philadelphia 15. (W) 
Religious articles, verse. Philip E. Howard, Jr. “sc up, Acc. 

Sunday School World, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. 
(M-10) Undenominational articles to 850, definitely Christian, 
Biblically slanted, on religious, Sunday School, daily vacation 
Bible school, weekday Bible teaching in rural areas themes. 
Wm. J. Jones. %c, verse 50c stanza, Acc, 


Union Signal, The, Evanston, II]. (W-5) Short stories 1000- 
png on value of total abstinence, also on peace. About Yc, 


B—BUSINESS AND TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


BUSINESS, ADVERTISING, SALESMANSHIP 


Advertising Age, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago (W-10) Spot news 
only, with illustrations. 1%c, Pub 

American Business, (Dartnell Pubs.) 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
(M- Factual_reports_on business meth- 
oO retai 


articles. Fillers. Query. Eugene Whitmore, $35 
and up for 1800 Pca Pub. 

Bankers’ Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-50) Short 
technical rom bankers’ standpoint, 
by banker. John Y. Beaty. Good rates, (Buying little 
now. 

Barron’s, 40 New St., New York 4. (W-25) Authoritative 
business and financial articles 500-2000. George E. Shea, Jr. 


Indefinite rates, Acc. 

ane Clearing House, 6071 2nd Blvd., Detroit. (M) 
uery itor on bank operating and management articles. 
enry J. Boone. 3c, Acc. 

Com N. LaSalle St., Chicago. (M-25) queries 
on feature business articles. Alan Sturdy. lc up 

Credit & Financial Management, 1 Park Ave., ‘jew York 16. 
(M-25) Articles on general credit and financial problems of 
manufacturers and jobbers. R.-G. Tobin. Ic, Pub. 

Forbes Magazine, 120 Sth Ave, New York. (2M-25) New 
developments in business and finance—management, selling, 
merchandising, accounting, etc., 1000-1500. eer buys 
writers. orbes. Good rates 


Business, 917 Tracy St., Kansas City, Mo, (M-15) 
Unity articles showing that the teachings of Christ are 
the basis for successful modern business, to 1600. Francis J. 
Gable. 1c, Acc. 

Magazine World, 40 E. 49th St., New York 17. Trade jour- 
nal for management executives of general magazines, business 
papers, farm papers, etc., mostly staff written. Will consider 
short material of interest to or about magazine publishers’ fra- 
ternity. Roy Quinlan. Flat rates, Acc. 

Mail Order Journal, 512 Sth Ave., New York. (Bi-M-25) 
Case sales gr and appropriate sales angles, 600. J. C. 
Gerstner. No payment. 

Nation’s Business, 1 615 H N. W.. Washington 6, D. C. 
M-35) Business articles 2500. Lawrence F. Hurley, Ed.; Paul 

rea, Mng. Ed. Query. Good tates, dee: 


Copertunt 620 N. Michigan 
tional and features wi 
inspirational appeal; fillers. 


Printers’ Ink, 205 E. 42nd St., New ) 17. 
tising. management, and _ sales articles. 
‘almer, ec. Ed. Good rates, Pub. 
Purchasing, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-35) Query on 
articles on industrial buying; methods, personalities; materials. 
Stuart F. Heinritz. 1c up. wy 


Sales Management, 386 4th Ave., New York. (2-M) Articles 
on marketing national s signed by executive. Buys little. 
Raymond nal le to 3c, b. 

Bank Journal, 100 Stevens Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. he 
Savings, —— investment articles 1500-2000, 
1c, Pub. (Seldom buys from free-lances. , 

Signs of the Times, P. O. Box 1171, Capioastt. (M-30) 
Electrical advertising, outdoor advertising and sign articles, 
illustrated, 1000 to 1500. E. Thomas Ke AR ¥%c to le. Pub. 
(Buying little now because of war condition 

Specialty Sal 307 N. Michigan cep Chicago 1. (M- 
10) Inspirational articles related to direct selling: fact success 
articles of direct salesmanship, 350 to 1500. J. Bligh, “%e 

cc, 


Trained Men, 1001 Wreties Ave., Scranton, Pa. (Bi-M) 
Articles on industrial relations and training for apprentices, 
ee en, executives, 1000 to 2500; interviews 1000 to 2500. F. 
. Foster. 


(M-10) Inspira- 
uman interest and 
up, Pub. 

(W-20) 
Nichols, Ed.; R. 


Savings 
(M-50) 
ton W. Harrison. 


TRADE JOURNALS 


Aero Digest, 515 Madison Ave., New York. (M-50) News pet 
features on the aviation industry, aeronautical engineer! 
Sin military_ aeronautics, air travel. Carl Elliott, 


Ed. up, 
928 Refrigeration News, 5229 Cass 
Detroit, Mich, -20) Informative articles on servicing re- 
frigerating machines, and air conditioning 
installations; news. nat 6c line, Pub. 
Ti tion soutien, (Import Pubs., Inc.) 8 Bridge 
» New York 4, (M-50) Articles on shipping by air, covering 
shipping, handling of air cargoes, terminal facili- 
ties, air shipping costs, etc. John F, Budd 
American 6 ichigan Ave., Chicago. (M-25) 
Illustrated mercha sing a experiences in warm air 
heating and sheet metal work. J. D. Wilder. $3.50 to $10 


page. 
_ Air News, 545 Sth Ave., New York. (M-20) Covers aviation 
in all branches. Phillip Andrews. Pub. 

Air Pilot and Technician, 515 Madison Ave., New York. ( 
35) Authoritative articles on and ctical a 
and repairing of aircraft, 500- uss B ley. 1c, Pub. 

Airports, (Haire Pubs.) 1170 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Covers all phases of airport construction, development, man- 
agement, etc. John Regan. 3c for submitted material, con- 
siderably higher for material secured on order. 

Air Tech, 545 Sth Ave., New York. (M-25) The magazine of 
aircraft maintenance and operation. Technical articles on as- 
signment, 1500. Phillip Andrews. Pub. 

Air World combined with Aircraft-Age (Columbia Pubs.) 241 
Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Illustrated fact aviation 
material. L. Horace Silberkleit. lc and up, Acc. 

American 118 S. 6th, Minneapolis. (M-10) Arti- 
cles on baking innovations; examples of good Fa nee 
bakery management. Martin E. Newell. c up, Acc. 

American Builder, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago. (M) Well- 
illustrated articles detailing mepochensicing and selling meth- 

s used by retail lumber, building material yards to stay in 
business during wartime; how-to-do-it articles on building 
maintenance, repairs and conversions, with step. by: -step meth- 
ods, materials used, drawings, photos. Joseph Mason. $10 


page. 

American Druggist, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22. A 
Pictorial features druggist d: 
related to pharma 200-word illustrated personality ee 
of dru = outstandin in cpunenanty service. Bernard Zerbe, 

ng. first words, second 500, lc over 1000; 
photos, $3, unless requested. 

American Hairdresser, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
(M-35) Items of unusual interest to uty shops; adverti 
promotional schemes, etc. Hazel L. Kozlay. Ic, Acc. 

American Horologist, 226-228 16th St., Denver 2. (M) Illus- 
trated articles, 500-1000, pertaining to horology, watch and 
clock repair service, unusual creations and happenings, histori- 
cal material. Orville R. Hagans. %c, 

American Lumberman, i139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2. (Bi-W) 
What retail lumber and building materials dealers are doing 
now to prepare for sales o opportunities that will be theirs post- 
war; training of sonnel; floor plans etc. for new lum 


Chi 
vertising: 


yards lumber dealer merchandising and et programs. 
E. H. Johnson. Featede, $10 page; news, $3.50 column, Pub. 
rats x. Paint & Oil Dealer, 3713 Washington itv. St. 
Louis. (M) Unusual merchandising articles illustrated. 
W. G. Singleton. 1c, Pub. 30-60 day reports. 
American Paper Merchant, 2009 Conway Bldg., Chica (M- 
35) News and features regarding paper merchants. pA How 
ard, publisher. H. R. Stoakes, Mng. Ed. “%c wu ai 
Automotive Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati bg “p25 


Methods and management articles, write-ups of ideas of in- 
terest to independent service garage men, to improve service 


“business, stimulate trade, reduce operating costs, 500-1500. J. 


A. Ahlers. Rates according to merit, 
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Automotive News, 5229 Cass St., Detroit, Mich. News 
correspondents in towns and cities of importance. Pete Wem- 
hoff. 40c inch, photos $1.50, Pub. 

Automotive Retailer, Morristown, N. J. (M) News and fea- 
tures pertaining to auto supply stores, both chain and i 
pendent. John Warren. Ic, ib. 

Aviation Maintenance, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-50) 
Articles strictly on maintenance of airplanes and airports, to 
2500; maintenance short-cuts and kinks; photos and drawings 
= illustrate. A. W. D. Harris, Mng. Ed. Approx. min., 

ce. 

Aviation, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (M-50) Technical ar- 
ticles, photos. L. E. Neville. Good rates, Pub. Query. 


Bakers’ Helper, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. (B-W-15) Busi- 
ness-building plans for bakers, merchandising method stories, 
personnel and maintenance articles to 2000; bakery news items, 
cartoons. C. C. Swearingten. lc, Pub. 

Bakers Weekly, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. (W-10) News 
correspondents in principal cities. Bakery features, selling ideas, 
window displays. Peter G. Pirrie. Space rates, b. 

Barrel & Box & Packages, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


M-25) Articles and news items dealing with manufacture and 
B. Pendleton. 25c 


use of wooden containers, up to 2000. M. 
inch, Pub. 
Bedding, 666 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 11. [Illustrated 


articles on manufacturing and marketing problems of manu- 
facturers of mattress, springs, soft beds, metal beds, cots, etc, 
800-1500. 1%c, Acc., photos $3. Robert P. Logan. 
Beverage 480 Lexington Ave., New York. (W-10) 
Liquor store and restaurant merchandising articles, 1000-1500 


Up to 1%c, Pub. 

Bookbinding & Book Production, 50 Union Square, New, York. 
(M) News of book printing and bookbinding trade. Cartoon 
—_* Query on features. Ronald Savery. %c, news; features, 
Pub. 


Boot & 
M) “Success” stories from retail shoe stores; m ndising 


articles. Arthur D. Anderson. 


Brake Service, 31 N. Summit St., Akron, Ohio. (M) Techni- 
cal articles on brakes and brake servicing; interviews with suc- 
$. Babcox. 1c, Pub. 


cessful operators of brake stations. q 

Brick & Clay Record, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (M-50) 
News and features of brick and clay industry. Regular corre- 
spondents. J J. Srec, Mng. Ed. lc up, 

Syiting Supply News, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. (M- 
30, Jan. $1.00) Articles on lumber and building material, yard 
operation and management; yard handling equipment, concrete 
products manufacture; reports of conventions; 100- word ar- 
ticles for departments; “Ringing the Register,” and “Yard 
Kinks.” John W. Parshall. 40c inch, Pub. ox x 

Bus Transportation, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. - 
Practical bus operation articles 1500, 2 or 3 photos. % a 
Stocks. c, Acc. News items, first 100 words 2c, bal. each 
item “%ec. Pub. (Query.) 

Butchers’ Advocate, 1328 Broadway, New York. (W) ITllu- 
strated articles dealing with retailers, wholesalers and packers 
of meat; occasionally a short-short, 700-1200, based on trade 
background and trade characters. 


Industry, 8 W. 45th St., New York 19. (B1-W) 
confectionery field, Correspondents in prin- 
cipal cities. Grussow. Acc. 

Ceramic Industry, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (M-S0) 
News items, pottery, glass, enamel plants, executives, sales 
campaigns, production activity. J. J. Svec. 

Chain Store Age, 185 Madi Ave., New_York 16. (M-35) 
Feature articles. G. M. Lebhar. About 1%c, Pub. 

Management, 1900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. (M except 
Illustrated articles on administration problems of 
nd pastor. Dr. Wm. Leach. %c up, Pub. 

Cleaning & Ww 381 4th Ave, New York. (M-25) 
Short, terse news items on dry cleaning, laundry, rug cleaning, 
fur cleaning and storage, business ctices a management ; 
news items and human interest articles on plant owners; all 
accompanied by photos if possible, 25¢ col. inch, photos $i-$3, 


Commercial Car Journal, Chestnut and 56th Sts.,; Philadelphia 
39. (M-40) Articles on maintenance problems of motor truck 
fleet operators, 2000. minimum, Pub. (Write for question- 
naire covering pertinent subjects. 

Converter, The, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, (M-35) 
Articles on’ new products, new processes, efficiency operations 
of envelope manufacturers and other paper 


Church 
August) 
church manager a: 


manufacturers of paper containers, cartons, boxes. P. A. How- 

ard, publisher. H. R. Stoakes, Mng. Ed. %c up, Pub. 
Corset 1170 Broadway, New York. 
corset and brassiere 


M-35) “feature articles. 
- er news feature a lor 
epartmente, specialty shops. Louise Campe. Pub. 
Cracker Baker, The, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (Chicago 
office, 360 N. Michigan Ave.) (M-20) Stories pertaining to 
biscuit and cracker industry; plant writeups; sales stories, 
practical or technical articles; human-interest and _ success 
estes pertaining to baking. Query. L. M. Dawson. 30c inch, 


Cc and Glass Journal, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Illustrated articles on china and glass sales promotion stunts in 
retail stores, 1000; interviews with buyers; merchandising 
stories; news items; photos; sales training articles. James 


Horan. Pub. 


) World, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. (M-10) Factual 
articles of wartime interest on milk plants as_ follows: Plant 
expansion for essential needs; lowering costs of production or 
securing greater production with available manpower or equip- 
ment; wartime solution of manpower shortage; maintenance, 
conservation, or conversion ideas; wartime merchandising; any 
other wartime or in action), 
with phgtos or ads. . Ackerman. Ic; ads, 50c up; photos, 


up, 5 

Decorative Furnisher, 1170 Broadway, New York 1. (M) 
Articles on salesmanship, advertising, department and window 
displays, as pertaining to merchandising of furniture, uphol- 
stery fabrics, curtains, draperies, floor coverings, lamps and 
lighting fixtures, etc. James P. Rome. 1-1%c, b. 


nical articles on excavation by power shovel, drag’ 


. 42nd St., New York 17. (Semi- 
Shoe Recorder, 100 E. 42nd St., New Yor . 


‘ihe Author & Journalist 


Department Store Economist, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M) Articles on department stores—management, systems, op- 
erations, merchandising, modernization, to 750. Longer by spe- 
cial arrangement. Factual copy ghosted by store executive if 
possible. Doris Burrell. 1%c, photos $2.50, within six weeks 
of receipt. 

Diesel Power & Diesel Transportation, 192 Lexington Ave., 
New York 16. (M-35) Illustrated articles on Diesel cnsine oper 
ation and maintenance, in power generation, bus, truck, and Die- 
sel-electric locomotives, rail cars, tractors, etc.; also articles on 
economics of plant operation, 500-2000. Charles F. Foell. About 
lc, average $15 per page, including photos, Pub. 

Domestic Engineering, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16. (M-25) 
Plumbing, heating, and air conditiong trade merchandising 
and technical articles up to 3000. Wm. W. Gothard. Ic, Pub. 

Drug Topics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (Bi-W) Retail 
drug trade. Dan Rennick, Edit. Dir. 1c, Pub. 

acturers in 
Rennick, Edit. Dir. 1c, Pub. 


Editor & Publisher, 1700 Times Bldg., New_York 18. (W-10) 
Daily newspaper trade articles, news items. Robert U. Brown. 


$2 a column up, > 

Electrical Home Eq Dealer, 360 N. Michigan, Chicago. 
(M-35) Sales promotions on electric_appliances and home equi 
ment, and the repairing thereof. Cartoons. H. A. Shanafield. 
$10 per page, Pub. (Query before submitting.) 

Electrical South, Grant Bldg., Atlantic, Ga. (M-10) News 
and features of interest to electric power companies, thern 
contractors, dealers, wholesalers. Carl W. Evans. Ic, 

Excavating » S. Milwaukee, Wis. (a-25) Semi-tech- 


ine, 
clam shell, bulldozers and tractor-drawn scrapers; excavating 
contracts, open pit mining, quarry, drainage, -2000. J. D. 
Grace. 1c, photos $1, cartoons $1 up, Pub. (Query.) 


Fact Management & Maintenance, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Mt) Query editor on articles on facto gem 
and maintenance methods, L. C. Morrow. Good rates. P ib. ts 

Fashion Accessories, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M) Brief 
merchandising articles on gloves, handkerchiefs, neckwear, 
hand “— etc., from outstanding department stores; personnel 
news. trude Rossiter. ib. 

Feed Bag, The, 741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. (M-25) 
Illustrated dealer-interview articles on outstanding merchan- 
dising ideas used by retail feed dealers, 800 to 1 ; cartoons, 
C. L. Onsgard, 1c-1%c; photos, $1-$5, Pub. 
6th (W-5) Articles on 

¢ , accounting, general business ctices, a 
plicable to the feed trade. Harvey E. Yantis. Me. Ace. - 

Film Daily, 1501 Broadway, New York. (D-10) News of the 
film industry. Chester B. Bahn. Space rates. 

Fishing Gazette, 461 8th Ave, New York. (M-25) Illus- 
trated articles on all branches of commercial fishing (no sport 
fishing). Prefers preliminary outline. News and articles on new 
plants. Photos of commercial fishing boats, with details of 
equipment. Carroll E. Pellisier. Avtidies $5 page and up, news 
25c inch, photos up to $3, Pub. 

Floor Craft, (Continental College of Floor Efficiency) 1800 
East National Ave., Brazil, Ind. (M-10) ts all 
over U. S. who handle direct assignments on maintenance of 
large floor areas with Se slant for Floorcraft. D. E. Smal- 
ley. %c, Pub. Up to $5, photos. 

Flooring, 45 W. 45th St., New York. 
tures of interest to flooring contractors. 

Food Field Reporter, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (Bi-M) 
News of the food and grocery product manufacturers; also 
illustrated articles detailing merchandising and advertising 
methods used by chains, supers, and voluntaries, 1000. Roy 
Miller. 1c, Dept. items 8c line, Pub. 

Fuel Oil News, 1217 Hudson Blvd., Bayonne, N. J. (Twice 
Monthly) News and illustrated features on retailers and mar- 
keters of fuel oil. Oliver C. Klinger. %c up, Pub. 

Fueloil & Oil Heat, 232 Madison Ave., New York 16. (M) 
News of manufacturing, selling, installing and ration of oil 
burners, air conditioning, heating fuel oil. A. E. Coburn, 30c 
inch, Pub (Overstodker 

Furniture Age. 4753 N. Broadway, Chicago 40, Ill. (M-50) 
Illustrated home furnishing trend articles 500-1000 on furniture, 


(M) News and fea- 
rates. 


rugs, draperies, bedding; featuring outstanding promotions, 
moderniz: stores, model rooms, unusual merchandising meth- 
ods. J. A. Gary, 1c, photos $2, - Pub. 


Furniture Manufacturer, 342 Madison Ave., New York. (M) 
Technical articles of interest to furniture manufacturers, par- 
ticularly on designing, finishing, use of plastics, etc. E. Ed- 
ward Borges, Edit. r. Up to 1c, Pub.; $1-$2 photos. 
Furniture ‘Record, 342 Madison Ave., New York. (M) Tech- 
nical stories on the operation of furniture stores, with par- 
ticular reference to office handling, lighting, receiving and 
shipping of merchanidise. V. E. Borges. 1c, Pub. 


Garrison’s Magazine, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M’ 
Outstanding features on department store mecchentioing: il- 
lustrated shorts pertaining to small retail stores especially ac- 


ceptable. Flint Garrison. cellent rates, Acc. 

Gas Age, 9 E. 38th St., New York. (Fortnightly) Articles 
and news of gas companies; interviews with public utility heads. 
1. O. Andrew. 1c, Pub. 

Gas lance Merchandising, 9 FE. 38th St., New York. (M) 
Illustrated features on merchandising of gas appliances, includ- 
ing gas-fired air conditioning units. H. O. Andrew. ic, Pub, 


s, 260 Sth Ave., New York. (M) Brief, illustrated arti- 
cles on stationery, office equipment and furniture, allied fields, 
sevorticing. cte.. based on actual interviews. Thos. V. Murphy. 

each, 


Gift & Art Buyer, 260 Sth Ave., New York. (M)_ Brief in- 
terviews, illustrated, on gift and art, home decorative acces- 
sories, greeting cards, allied fields, promotion methods, adver- 
tising, etc. Thomas V. Murphy. $5 each, Pub. 

Glass Industry, The, 55 W. 42nd St., New York. (M) Arti- 
cles covering the technol and production problems of glass 
manufacturers; news and Ipful features on glass manufac- 
turing. Good rates. 


December, 1944 


Hardware Age, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (2-M-15) se. 
trated features on retail hardware stores. Charies J. Heale. 
page (about 1% to 2c per word), Pub. 

Hardware Retailer, 333 No. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis. 
(M-15) Illustrated hardware merchandising features. Glendon 
Hackney. Ic, Acc. 

Hardware World, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M) Limited 
market for hardware merchandising stories, also sporting goods, 
housewares, china, glass, 100-1000. 1c, photos $1, after Pub. 

Hat Life, 1123 Broadway, New York. (M) Qu on men’s 
hat trade features. Ernest Hubbard. Good rates, bez. 

Hats, 15 East 40th St.. New York 16. (M) Merchandisin 
articles about successful millinery promotions, under 1000. ne 
"aaa Jr. 1c, Pub., $2 photos. 

Air Conditioning, N. Michigan Ave., 
21. Articles covering | installation, op- 
eration, maintenance, of Beating, piping and air-conditioning 

lants_and large buildings up to 
Burnam, Jr. rates, b. 

Hide and Leather and 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il. 
(W-15) Features on outstanding shoe manufacturers and tan- 
ners and shoe distributors; new developments, constructions, etc. 
in shoe-making and es promotion campaigns by manufac- 


systems in industrial 
mostly by engineers. C. M. 


turers. Ic, Pub. (Query.) 
Highway Magazine, Armco Drainage Products Assn., Middle- 
town, O. (Bi-M) Articles on drainage, operation, improve- 


ments on public highways, etc., use of roads and streets, 
1200; cartoons. W. H. Spindler. 1c, photos $1, 

Hospital Management, 100 E. Cole St., Chica: 11. (M-20) 
Features, news, on various aspects of ‘hos ospital management 
such as nursing, food service, pharmacy, special departments, 
‘aundry, maintenance. Ponton, M.D. Ic, 


Hotel Bulletin, 260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. (M) Short 
items and articles on hotel maintenance ~ management, food 


and beverage service. orges. to lc, 
Hotel Manag: 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. (M-25) 


ement, 
Articles on hotel financing, maintenance, operation; remodeling, 
to 2500. (Always outline in letter first.) Action photos. 
Warren. 1%c to 2%c, Acc. 

Hotel World-Review, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. (W-5) 
Hotel and travel news. Query on news and features. R. T. Hunt- 
ington. % to Ic, Acc. 

House Furnishing Review, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Illustrated news, feature, sat 1 articles from ares, 

th shops and maior appliance departs ents 300-700. Julien 
Elfenbein. %c, $1 for photos, Pub. 


Ice & Regrigeration, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. (M-35) 
Ice-making, cold-storage, refrigeration articles and news of new 
refrigerator plans and improvements, locker storage, food 
processing. Articles on ice merchandising. H. T. McDermott 
Ye, Pub. 

Ice Cream Field, 19 W. 44th St., few York. (M-25) La oo 


chandi nd promotion ideas u -—— for grea 
rales raty cream, wholesale or retail. oward Grant 


Convention reports (on — 
facturing, distribution and soles of coecial wi 
ice-cream companies, 2000. V. M. Rabuffo. 

Implement Record, 1355 Market St., San (M-25) 
Material mostly secured direct from tra but occasional news 
purchased. (Query.) Osgood Murdock. Varying rates, Acc. 

India Rubber World, 386 4th Ave., New York. (M-35) Tech- 
nical articles on rubber production and processing; news items 
on rubber program, 2500. R. G. Seaman. $5-$8 per 1000, Pub. 

} 1142 N. Meridian St., Room In- 
dianapolis. (M-20) Articles of interest or value to industrial 
users of finishing materials, equipment, supplies in factories, 


100-1500. W. H. Rohr. 

Industrial Marketing, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. (M) News 
and features on etdastrial marketing and advertising. G. D. 
Crain, Jr. 1c, Pub. 

Industrial Retail Stores, Southern Bldg., Washington & = D. 
C. (M-25) Merchandising articles and success stories on 
pany store’’ operations, 500-1000. Hull Bronson. %c, pas 

Industry & Welding, Industrial Pub. Co., 812 Huron Rd., 
Cleveland. (M-Free) Constructive articles for the welder. 
Irving B. Hexter. a Pub. 

Infants’ & Children’s Wear, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Articles on merchandising of infants’ and children’s wear and 
shoes; news of buyers and sales promotion events in children’s 
wear field. Dorothy Stote. 4c, Pub. 

Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. (M-40) 
Constructive articles on production, selling, management prob- 
lems of printing industry. J. L. Frazier. ndefinite rates, Pub. 

Institutions Magazine, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16. (M-35) 
Articles on food, equipment, maintenance and management of 
institutions. Photos. Ernest Reveal. 1c, photos $2 up, Pub. 

Insurance Field, 322-28 W. Liberty St., Louisville, Ky. (Life 
Edn., W-15; Fire Edn. W-25) ts covering fire, 
casualty, life yee ag news in all neipal cities. Fred C. 
Crowell, Jr. 35c i ib. 

Insurance 1142 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
(M-20) News and feature articles on life insurance salesmen and 
their methods. %c, Pub. (Buys little from free-lancers.) 


Int Blue Printer, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(M-50) Illustrated technical articles on blue printing, photo 
anical and constructive engineering, 2000 or less. 


copying, m 
C. J. Griffith. 1c, photos $1, 
Keystone, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


Jewelers Circular- 
(M-25) Illustrated stories on window display, advertising, sil- 


verware, watch based on experience some 
well-rated jeweler, with special emphasis on the way he is 
readjusting to wartime conditions, 1200-1500. F. V. Cole. 60c 


inch, photos $3, Pub. 

Jewelry, 381. 4th Ave., New York 16. (W-20) Short articles, 
fillers, news items of interest to jewelry trade. Sam Mintz. 
lc, or 45c¢ inch; photos and cartoons, 


Laundry Age, 9 E. 38th St., and York. (Semi-M-25) “How” 
articles on power laundry operation and selling; also dry clean- 
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ing production and selling in dry faves. Romania of laun- 
dries; news items; photos. Howard P. Galloway. Ic, Pub, 

Guide, 161 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga. ) Articles on merchaatising. advertising, production 
selling, management, delivery fleets maintenance, layout of 
production line, etc., in modern steam laund ae dry cleaning 
plants. 750-1200. lc, photos 50c to $2.50, 

(M-35) 


Linens & Demestion, 117 Broadway, "York. 
Trade and feature articles on linen bed spreads, blankets 
and towels; interior or ——— display photos, Query on any- 
ec. photos $1, Pub. 


Liquor Store and . me E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-30) Illustrated merchandising articles 800, for wine 
liquor retailers, taverns and restaurants; cartoons, Frank Har- 
1%c-2c, $1.50 to $3.50, Pub. 

and Leather Goods and Handbag Buyer, 1170 Broad- 

“an ae York. (M) Successful merchandisin plans, depart- 

ment store handbag and luggage departments. nusual window 

i" interior layou News about buyers. Arthur 
in. 


Marking Devices, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-15) 
Technical articles with photos showing various uses of mark- 
ing devices. James Ashton Greig. lc up, Acc. 

Master Shoe Rebuilder, 60 South St, Boston 11, Mass (M- 
10) Illustrated articles on tm progressive shoe rebuilders; 
cartoons. W. C. Hatch. %c to lc, Pub. 

Meat, 664 N. Michigan Ave, Chicago (M) on features, 
based on interviews with meat-packing officials on production 
methods, merchandising ideas. Florence Chambers. %c, Pub. 

Men’s Wear, 8 E. 13th St., New York. News, features on 


men’s wear departments, stores. W. D. Williams, Gen. Mgr. 
Good rates, Pub. 

vee & Factory, (Conover-Mast Corp.) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
or. 


(M-35) nt editor for copy of magazine and instruc- 
tions. Carl C. 
tal, 919 N. Michigan St., Ging, 


Harrington. 1c up, usually 
subjects, 750-1500, from experts only, Mine. 


Modern m 122 E, 42nd St., New York. (M-50) Mlus- 
trated articles ge production ndising window 
and counter display.’ on assignment. C. W. Browne. 

Modern Plastics, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-50) Art'- 
cles on plastic a + tic products, uses, adaptations, on 
gosignment only. Breskin, Ed.; Mrs. D. Martin, 


Mng. Ed. %c up, 

Modern Retailing, 250 Sth Ave., New York. (Q) Tinptrated 
short articles detailing successful sales ideas, methods 
stunts of small stores office supplies, 
needs, novelties, etc. Photos. David Manley. Ic, 

Modern Stationer, 250 Sth Ave., New York. (M-25) Illus- 
= dealer stories. David Manley. 1c, space rate, 


Motor, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M) Articles on 
merchandising, service and management for new car dealers, 
repairshop operators, automotive jobbers, in keeping with war 
conditions or anticipating end of war. Neal G. Adair. Good 


Pub. 

jotor Service, 549 W. Washington Blvd, Chicago. (M) Ar- 
managers. Send for detailed instruction sheet. 

Motorship, 192 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-25) News 
items on Diesel and short articles on marine 
Diesel performance. L. le, Pub. 

Music Trades, 113 W. aaa St.. New York. (M-25) Merchan- 
dising articles on piano and musical instrument houses, music 
publishers, etc.; news of same; features. Ic, Pub. (Reserves right 
to cut. 

National Bottlers’ 80 Broad St., New York. (M-50) 
Features and_ photos to ‘the Soft drink indus- 
try. M. J. Becker, Jr. $7.50 page, ib. 

National Carbonator & Bottler, 161 Spring St. N. W. 
lanta. (M-50) Illustrated articles on merchandi sing, advertisi 
production, selling, management, delivery fleets 
industry, wartime tion ideas, in actual use, 750-1250; 
news items 50-100. le, 50c to $1, Pub. 

National Cleaner & 305 E. 45th St., New York. (M-35) 
Short detailed articles == illustrations on 
and sales methods in the dry cleaning field. Paul C. Trimble. 


rates. 

Furniture Review. 666 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago. 
(M- Authentic home f urnishings to 1800, 
well illustrated. Jack Hand. Up to 

National Jewelry Manufacturer, 260 Tremont St.. Boston, 
Mass. (M) Technical stories on the manufacture of precious 
jewelry, costume jewelry, handbags, toilet items, and related 
gift merchandise. V. Borges. Ic, b. 

National 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, (W-25) 
News and features on modern meat packing —_ and sausage 
manufacturing. Edward R. Swem. %c, Pub. (Query on features.) 

Newspaperman, Hyde Park 36, Mass. (M-10) Stories by 
working newspapermen to 2000; photos; cartoons; gags. Her 
A, Mes: 50c, inch; $5, photos; $10, cartoons; $1, gags, Pub. 


Management, 306 W. Main St., Mascoutah, IIl. 
Fact articles on increasi: 


sir 


1 edition 
ions, etc. Arthur D. Youttne. Ke, Pub. ( ed.) 


Northwestern Miller, The, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
A merchandising trade journal for the flour and grain industries. 


Carroll K. Michener. Ic, Acc. 

Notion and Novelty Review, 1170 Broadway, Sow. Sent York. News 
of notion buyers. Merchandising fea 
Mellin. 4c, 


Office, 270 Madison Ave., New York. (M) Method articles of 
interest to office managers. Articles of interest to commercial 
stationers and office equipment dealers. 600-1800, James Gor- 
man. %c-2c, Acc. 


Office mr ackson Blvd., Chica: (M-25) Ar- 
ticles on selli ice ce equipment 1200. Walter Lennartson. 
2 col. pages 30e inch; pages 20c inch, 


Pacific Drug nae Bldg., Portland 5, Ore. (M- 
25) Articles on merchandising, and inside y. 
advertising. F. C. Felter. Nomi rates, Pub. 


| 
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Pacific Road Builder and Engineering Review, 580 Market 
St., San Francisco. (M) Illustrated features of interest to 
engineering and roadbuilding contractors and engineers, from 
Western states only. E. S. Pladwell. $25 minimum, including 


photos, Pub. 

Packing & Shipping, Masonic Bldg., Plainfield, N. J. (M-25) 
Items of interest to large industrial companies, railroads and 
other transportation agencies, on packing, loading, hauling. 
distribution, loss and age in shipping, etc., 1000. 
Bonnell, gis Y%ec to lc, photos 50c to $1, Pub. 


Picture Gift Journal, 537 S. Dearborn St., Be. Chica. 
(M-20) KBR articles on picture shops, photos. W. 
Raleigh. About %c, photos 50c to $1, Pub. 

Plastics and Resins, 299 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Technical and non-technical articles on manufacturing methods 
used for plastic items, 3000-4000; short cuts; news of molding 
and es plants and personnel. Garde Serafin. le-2c; 
photos $3, 

yon Journal, 45 W. 45th St., New York. 
(M-25) Articles covering current trends in plumbing and heat- 
ing business; unusual merchandising, management methods of 
successful contractors with pertinent high- — human-interest 
illustrations, 1000. R. G. Bookhout. lc, 

Plumbing and Heating Business, 2836 Grand Central Terminal 
Bldg., New York. (M-15) Articles, usually on assignment, cov- 
ering plumbing, heating contracting; trade news. 1c, Pub. 

Post Ex: e, 292 Madison Ave., New York 17. (M) Material 
on operation of Army Exchanges and Ship’s Service Stores; car- 
toons, Lansford F Eins, Mng. Ed. 1%c-3c; photos, space rates 
($2-$5), Pub. 

Power, om W. 42nd St., New York. (M-35) Technical ar- 
ticles on po generation Ee ah A or power executives, up 
to 1500. $10 words, Pu 

- cles on mor Oe ion, appliances and use, 

500-1500." Ralph Turner.” Pub. 

Power Wagon, The Motor oom Journal, 536 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago. (M) Articles on war-time maintenance and 
conservation of large fleets of trucks and trailers, 1000-2500. 
A. W. Stromberg. To Ic, Pub. 

Practical Builder, 59 E. Van B nm St., Chicago. 


techni 
building, with “‘how-to-do-it”’ 
pel, Ex. Ed. Indefinite rates, 


rticles up to 1 


200 
ters and planta.” Charles Walden 
40c inch, photos $1 to $2, plus 


standpoint, 
Pub. 


space, Pu 


2842 W. Grand 
Bled Det Detroit. (M-50) Technical articles on mass 


methods, new processes, new types of fixtures, etc., 1 
fillers; cartoon ideas. Roy T. Bramson. photos, $2.50, 
Acc. (Query because of censorship.) 

Progressive Grocer, 161 6th Ave., New York 13. (M-25) Il- 
lustrated idea articles, 100-200; grocery trade ne espe- 
cially success stories, 1200-1500; photos. Carl W. Dipman. Ic 
to 2c, Acc. Original ae with grocery slant. $1.50 each. At- 
tractive photos of food window and interior displays, meat dis- 
plays, $3. to $5 each. 

(W-15) Articles about and of © book trade, 1500-2000. 

rederic G. Melcher, Mildred Smith, 10th of mo. follow- 


le up; 


ing Pub. 


Quick Frozen Foods, 1328 Broadway, New York 1. (M-35) 
Articles lockers, and dehydration, 1200-1500; short 


items on locker plants, new freezers, new dehydrators, 
=. E. “Williams. 50c page, short items, $1 photos, 
ub. 


Radio-Television Journal, 1270 6th Ave., New York. (M) 
Trade news and features. Limited market. Fair rates, b. 
Radio and Television Retailing, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York. (M) Tllustrated features radio and electric appliance 
100-500. O. Calawell le up, Acc. 

and Television W: 99 Hudson St., New York. 
(W) we s in pe = cities provide news coverage. 


Low rates, 
Mechanical Engineer, 30 gory St., New York. 
(M-35) Railroad shop kinks, photos. Wrient, 50c inch, 


York. (W-50) 


Record, 119 W. 40th St., Ni 
apartment build- 


Articles buildi t (offi 
on ing managemen ce a 
ings). Norbert Brown. Ic, Pub. 

Refrigeration, 1070 Spring St., N. W., Atlantic, Ga. (Bi-M- 
15) Name and fact stories on ice refrigeration, merchandising 
of ice and ice refrigerators, and refrigerated locker plants. O. J. 
Willoughby. $4 column, Pub. 

Refrigeration Industry, (Refrigeration Pubs. Inc.) 812 Huron 
Rd., Cleveland 15. (M-25) News, photos, technical articles of 
interest to refrigeration mechanics, dealers, jobbers, and engi- 
neers, to 1500. T. T. Quinn. Good rates. 

Restaurant Management, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 
(es) Articles on restaurant financing, maintenance, opera- 

rem nm. Action photos. Query editor. J. S. Warren. 
ive to 2%c, Acc. 


Retail Bookseller, The, 55 5th Ave., New York 3. (24-28) 
Approved articles of practical interest to booksellers and rental 
library proprietors, 1500-2500. Francis Ludlow. Ic, Acc. 

Retail Management, 260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. (M) 
Concise, full-of-fact articles on rtment store merchandising, 
management, V. E. Borges. Ic, b. 

Retail T 860 Broadway, New York. (M-15) ), A 
cles on busi of successful tobacconists 
Wm. Small. Pub. 

Rock Products, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. (M) Articles 
on cement, lime, gypsum, crushed stone, sand and gravel plant 
operations, ready-mixed concrete, precast concrete, and all other 
non-metallic minerals. Bros Nesibere. $15 per page, includ- 
ing illustrations, Pub. 

Rough Notes, 1142 § Meridian St., Indianapolis 6. (M) 
Business-getting ideas of interest to automobile, casualty, fire 


ments and shops. 


The Author & Journalist 


and marine insurance salesmen. Irving Williams. Fair rates, 


Pub. 

Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th St., New York. (M-35) Articles 
of interest to manufacturers rubber products up to 2400. 
M. E. Lerner. $8 page, 


Seed World, 211 W. Wacker, Chicago. (2M) Articles. on 
growing and merchandising Anderson. %c, Pub. 

Self-Service Grocer, 114 E. 32nd — New York 16. (M) 
A “trade reachi 
supermarkets of_a 
Mng. Ed. Ic, Pub. 
ments. ) 

Service, 19 E. 47th St., New York. (M-25) Technical or 
semi-technical articles of interest to professional radio service 
man, and distributor of radio parts and accessories, Alfred A. 


Ghirardi, Adv. Ed.; wis Winner, Consulting Ed. lc. 


Shipping Management, 425 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) Ar- 
ticles of interest to shippers of_leading manufacturing, whole- 
saling, and retailing firms. 1c, Pub. 

Shoe Manufacturer, 260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, (M) 
Technical articles on factory operations in the manufacture 
of shoes. . E. Borges. lec, b. 

Soda Fountain Service, 386 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) Illu- 
strated articles on business-building methods for soda fountains, 
soda lunches, to 1000. V. E. Moynahan. Ic, Pub. 


Southern Automotive Journal, 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
(M) News and features covering the automotive trade in the 
South and Southwest. Rabun L. Brantley. 1c and up, Pub. 


Southern Funeral Director, 1070 St., N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga. (M-25) Articles of interest to southern morticians; mer- 
chandising in display rooms, collections, advertising, illustrated 
articles on_new funeral homes costing $25,000 or more, public 
relations. O. J. Willoughby. % to 1%c, 

Southern Hardware, 1020 Grant Ga. (M-25) 
Illustrated articles on management methods 
in southern hardware stores. T. W. McAllister, le up, 


Southern Printer, 75 3rd St., N. W.. Atlanta. (M) Illustrated 
factual articles, 1000-1500, ‘based 1 of 


printers in 14 southern states. Josiah “Carter, 20c 

Southern Stationer & Office Outfitter, 75 3rd St., N. W., At- 
lanta, Ga. (M-20) Business-building articles based on inter- 
views with Southern stationers and office outfitters. V. T. 
Crenshaw. Pub. 


Southwestern Baker, 542 M. & M. B ston, T 
(M-20) News and features of Arkansas, og Mississiopi. 

0. rolina, oma a ew a industry. 
Charles Tunnell. % to Ic, photos $1, Pub. © my. 

Southern Fisherman, 504 Pan oe menage Bidg., New Orleans, 
La. (M) Needs regular correspondents along the southeastern 
shores; specifically Texas, Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, 
and some points in Florida. mercial fishing only; no sport 
fishing. Also, features with photos on wholesaling, frozen 
food merchandising, restaurant use and ali other aspects of 
commercial seaf merchandising. ery. Warren Gleason. 

Spice Mill, The, 106 Water St., New York 5, (M-50) Feature 
articles on tea, spices, condiments and avoring, espe- 

cially dealing with practical manufacturing and merchandising 
problems. E. F. Simmons. %c to 1c, Pub. 


Sporting Goods Dealer, The, 10th and Olive Sts., St. Louis, 
Mo. (M-35) Illustrated interviews on sporting goods merchan- 
dising, store management, 750-1000; news. Hugo Autz. 1c, Pub. 


Starchroom Laundry Journal, 305 E. 45th St.. Ni 
ad Short trade stories, well illustrated. Noel Grady. 3 
al rates. 


Super Market Merchandising, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (M) 
Tilustrated articles, and news items, on management and opera- 
oon x super markets, 2500, maximum. M. M. Zimmerman 


Business, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17. (M-25) 
Articles of interest to manufacturers, wholesalers, dealers and 
salesmen of persica! supplies, instruments, equipment and or- 
thopedic appliances, eA 1000. matic or pattern otos for 


front cover.” le up, 

Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madison Ave., New York 
16. (M-20) Interior and exterior photos of outstanding 5 and 
10 cent store displays; news of personnel changes, with photos; 
and new stores with photos; also human-interest items tied up 
with variety stores; cartoons; jokes. Preston P. Beil. % to 
2c, -Acc. 


Ti Delivery Spirit, St., les. 
(M-50) Staff written except for short 
zee cooling with florist business. and one authoritative article 
‘or e 


deas for_Your_ Business’ act t, 900-950. 
J. Nevin Kunkle. %c, Pub. Cartoons, $2.50. is 

Tire Review, 31 N, Summit St., Akron, Ohio. (M) News of 
tire trade; merchandising articles on tire and battery dealers, 
— vulcanizers, retreaders, etc. Edward S. Babcox. ae. 


Tires Service Station, 386 4th Ave., New York. Mer- 
chandising and articles on retailers 
service station operators, 1500-2000, ad Shaw. % to fo ic. 
news items 25c inch, Ke, $2, Pub. 

Travel Management, 342 Madison Ave., New York. (M) 
Technical articles on the development of steamship, air line, 
bus and railroad travel 1 leaders of the indus- 
try. V. E. Borges. lc, b. 


Venetian Blind Dealer, 43 Dearborn S (M) 
Articles on merchandising of blinds; also photos and 
items showing interesting and unusual’ appli ee M. B. 


Pendleton. ic, 

Voluntary and C Grocer, 114 E, 32nd St. New York 

16. (M) A trade journal reaching executives and buy- 
ers in organizations sponsoring Voluntary 

‘groupe, as well as lar 

. Brace, Mng. 

(Write for bulletin ‘siving full requirements.) 


Welding Engineer, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. (M-35) 
Technical and practical articles of interest to welding depart- 
T. B. Jefferson. lc, 


= 


December, 1944 


and Distribution, 304 S. Broadway, Los 
echnical or sclentifie articles on brewing, 
Robe: 25¢e col. inch, Pub. 
Western Confectioner Ice Cream News, 304 S. Broad L 
Angeles. (M-25) Out of market for duration. J. Edw. tuft. 
in 


(M- 
ting etc. R. D. rts. 


Western Construction News, 503 Market St., F 
struction engineering. “ec up, ib. 

Western , 304 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. (M) Prac- 
tical articles on aviation sales, service, production, or aircraft 
one, Suey on features. Lawrence Black, Mng. Ed. lic 
a up, le 


Western Plumbing & Heating Journal, 3665 S. Vermont Ave., 
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Los Angeles 7. 


M) Trade news and f 
Jenn’ B » rade news a west of the 


eeves. Indefinite rates, 

Wholesaler’ 330 W. 42nd St., New York, (M-25) 
Query editor -s experiences of wholesalers’ salesmen in selling 
electrical products. O. Fred. Rost. $10-$25 article, Pub. 

Wine & Liquor Retailer, 381 4th Ave., New York, (M-25) 
Illustrated pea Mey om fea tures on wine and liquor package 
stores (no bars). Lew Schwartz. lc up, Pub, 

Wine Review, 304 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 13. (M-25) 
Articles on wine production and merchandising. etc. News 
items. P. T. Carre. 25¢ inch, Pub. 


a ng supply ers, on iter- 
views. Findley M. Torrence. 16c inch, including on Pub. 


C—JUVENILE LIST 


GENERAL FIELD 


BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 


American Farm Youth Jackson at Van Buren, 
Danville, Ill. (M-10) Outdoor, modern agricultural arti- 
cles 100- adventure, action 1000- 


adventure novelettes 6000-12,000, ty short stories 100- 

350. Robert Romack. %c up, photos to $2, Pub. (Sample 
copy, 10c war stamp.) 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York 16. (M-20) Boy Scouts 

tdoor achieve- 


publication, ages 14 to 18. adventure, sport, 
ment short stories 2000-3500; serials 2 to 4 installments of 


4000. Irving Crump, Mng. Ed. 2c up, Acc. (Overstocked on ar- 
ticles and fillers of general nature.) 

Fellows, Adrian College Press, Downs Hall, Adrian, Mich. 
(M) ‘‘The Boys’ Magazine of Tomorrow.’ lilustrated hobby 
and how-to-do-it articles, 500-1000; fiction, 1000-2500. Robert 
B. Tuttle. %c, Acc. or Pub. 

Open Road for Boys, 729 Boylston St., Boston 16, (M-15 ex- 


Exciting, adventurous action stories on 
aviation, radio, science, sports, sea, army-navy, national or 
local war and defense efforts, about S or young men 15 
years or older, to 3000; also articles, short-shorts and sy s 
for strip adventure drawings. N. B. Lincoln, Mng. Ed. 1c, up, 
Pub. or Acc. 


t Jan. and Aug.) 


GIRLS 


(Girl Scouts) 155 E. 44th yore ork 
es 10 t Action short sto: 
articles 1 . Anne "Sroddard le up, Acc. 

(Calling Girls, Inc.) 52 V. bilt 
Ave., New Vouk (M-10) Short stories to 2500 for girls 
9-16 with chief characters girls the same age; dramatic, vivid, 
natural. Also, nonfiction, 1 , on subjects of interest to 
girls of this age. Frances Ullmann, » 3c, Acc. 

Miss America, 350 5th Ave., New York. (M) Wholesome 
stories for girls, to 2500. Good rates. 

Seventeen, (Guide Publications) 551 5th Ave., New York 17. 
(M) Non-academic articles on all subjects of interest to ‘teen 
agers, 1000-2500; high school age fiction, 2000-3000. Helen Val- 
entine. Good rates, Acc. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


American 
(M-20) Girls, 


Canadian Heroes, Suite 301, Medico-Dental Bidg., , Ss 
Catherine St., W., Montreal, Que. e stories about 
governors general, prime ministers, Canadian Fa Ege a 
other men and women of historical and current im nce, 
using technique of the comics. Detailed information inable 
from Educational Projects, Inc., above address. 

Child Life, 405 Mercantile Bldg. 2. (M- 
25) Really humorous brief stories for children up to ; non- 


sense rhymes; picture strip continuities; children’s anone. 
At present overstocked with usual t of short stories, arti- 
cles and verse. Wilma McFarland. lc up, Acc. 


Children’s Activities, 1018 So. Wabash, Chicago. (10 issues 


yearly) All types of articles and stories of interest to children 
rom 3 to 12, to . Series of stories for 8-12-year-olds 
needed most. F. Marks. le up, Acc. 


Children’s Play Mate Cleveland, Ohio. (M-15) 
Mystery, adventure, historical, foreign short stories for boys 
and girls 10 to 14, 1800 wds.; nursery stories for children 5 
> 500-1000; cartoons. Esther Cooper. Fiction usually Ic, 


Funny Book, M ine for Y Folks, (Funny Book, inc.) 
52 Vanderbilt yong = York 17 (M-10) Short srories to 1500 
for boys and girls 4-7; everyday situations; fantasy; animal 
stories; folk tales; comics for children 4-7, details on request. 
Beatrice Lewi, Mng. Ed.; Frances Ullmann, Story Ed. $35 
per short story, Acc. 


Jack and Jill, (Curtis) 546 Bidg.. iledelphis 
(M-25) Juvenile short stories, 1800; serials (installments not 
1600); articles 600, verse. Ada C. Rose. not te. 
ce. 


oung people, ‘0 hort stories broadly 
educational background. Julie Neal. $25 per story, Pub. 


COMIC AND CARTOON MAGAZINES 


wes Conte, (David McKay Co.) 
Phila ade phia 6 -10) Cartoon strips 
obtained from King Features Syndicate: some original 


work. Florence Cooke, 2c, Acc. 
s Best Comics (Q-10), Startling Comics (Bi-M-10), 
Tite, M- Thrilling 10), The 
Exciting 0) Coo- 


ng (Bi-M Comics (Bi-M Coe 
Comics, Hi Comics. (Q-10) (Thrilling) 10 E. 
40th St., oo York. Purchase continuities for strips. rite 
giving details before submitting. State price desired. Acc. 
Famous Funnies, 500 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) Cartoon 
strips obtained from regular sources; considers original cartoon 


Pa Harold A. Moore, Action short stories, 1500. $25 each, 


ture Comics, (Comic Favorises). | 322 Main’ St., Stamford, 
Comm. (M-10) Comic strips, chiefly of syndicated origin. Ed- 


rd C. Cronin. 
Popular Comics, New Funnies, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New 
York. (M-10) Comic-strip material, chiefly furnished by syn- 


dicate or staff artists. Albert Delacorte. 


Real (Parents’ Magazine Press) 52 Vester Ave., 
New York. (Q) Famous and unsung heroes, past a 
heroes on account of physical strength. Full 
Sources must accompany all scripts. Particu- 
lars on request. Harold C. Field. 
Street and Smith Comics, 122 E. 42nd St., New York_17. 
Comics, featuring detective-adventure stories 


Picture true sport stories (Bi-M) ; 
‘omics, magic in comics Gh): Ale comics with a 
tion interest 


i 
Gon 


(Bi-M); (Q). 

Sparkler (U (United Features Synd. 
220 Ste New Work, (M10) Comics on Parade (Q-10). 
All staff work = by special assignment. 

True Comics, (True Comics, Inc.) 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New ‘ 
York 17. (M) True illustrated stories from history and con- 
temporary affairs. Full color comics. Sources must ee 
all scripts Particulars on request. Harold C. Field. 


— RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS 


SENIOR AGE (16 years up) 


(Boy and Girl) 


Challenge, The, (Presbyterian Pubs.) 165 Elizabeth, T 
Canada. (W-3) Young people, 16 years up. Adventure, achieve- 
ment, moral short stories 2500-3000, articles on subjects of in- 
terest to this age group, 500-1000, fact items, fillers. N. A. 
MacEachern. Varying rates, ib. 


Clasemmots, Methodist gt House) 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. ung “people, 18. 8 and over. Seasonal short stories 
(5 Presson ahead) Features, Ic, Acc. A. D. Moore. 


a byterian Ba. of Christian Education) 932 
ldg., 18 to 23 


”Philadelph 

years. Short stories 2500-3500; serials chapters, 
each; religious and nature poetry; authoritative nature, 
graphical, historical, popular scientific and youth activities 
articles, 1000, with 8x10 inch glossy prints. R. Miriam Bro- 


kaw. 50c per 100 words up, Acc. 

Front Rank, (Christian Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. (W) Young people and adults. Short stories up 
to 2500, illustrated articles; poems, fillers, photos. Ronald E. 
Osborn. gon per M, Acc. 

Onward, (United Church Pubs.) 299 Queen St., W., Tanmeon, 
(W) Short stories, serials, verse 
ture a science material. Archer Wallace. %c, Acc. (Over- 
stoc 

Onward, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. (W-5) Presbyterian young 
people, Character building short stories, serials, articles, edi- 
Mary Garland Taylor. Rates not stated. (Over- 
stoc 


Our Y: Brethren Pub. House) 16-24 S. State St.. 
Elgin, tw tonne people 13 to 24 and older. Low ra 


oung people. s 
serials, miscellany. E. Harris. $1.50 to $2 per M, Acc. 
Young People, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701-1703 Chestnut 
St, “Philadelphia 3, Pa. (W) Young people over 15. Short 
stories 2 dealing with present- and inter- 
ests; serials 4-8 chapters, each; fact, hobby, how- 
to-do articles, preferably illustrated, 100-500; news articles 
about young ple; verse, high literary standard, $4.50 and 
up per M, according to nature and quality of material, Acc. 
Young People’s Paper, (Am. Spates School Union) 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. (W) Late teen ages. Interdenom- 
inal feature and inspirational articles, short stories up to 2500; 
serials 13,000; fillers 200-800. 1 articles and stories must 
apt rn phase of Bible truth. %c, verse 50c stanza, Acc. 
s W » (D._C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. 
wns y 18-25. Entirely 


Youth (Section of Our = (Ww) 


Short stories 1900; 
16 to 25 yrs. 700. F. A. Fink, he 


INTERMEDIATE AGE (12 to 18) 


(Boy) 
tandard Pub. C 8th and Cincin- 
nati Boys 13 to 1 Whlesom 1800- 
2400, artes miscellany. %-%c, Acc. 


- Boys Ti (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ws 2) Boys 12-17. Alfred D. Moore. 
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Boys’ World, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) Boys 


13-18. Entirely staff-written. 

W., Toronto, Canada. stories, 
serials, verse, photos. y hie, (Over- 
stocked. ) 

Ca Boy, The, 25 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis 5, 
Minn. (M-15) Wholesome action short stories 2500-2800; edu- 


otanal and general interest articles. Rev. H. H. Long. Yc 
cc, 

Pioneer, (Presbyterian Board of Christian Education) 932 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. ) Short stories, 12 
2200; serials of same length in three to six chapters; illu- 
strated articles, 500-1000 ; eae verse; all of interest 
to boys. M. E. Anstadt. Ye, 


(Girl) 


Canadian Girl, (United Church Publications) 299 Queen 
St., W., Toronto, Canada. Teen-age stories, 
serials, verse, photos. Agnes Swinarton. “c 

Catholic Miss, 25 Groveland Terrace, Fede 5. (M-15, 
except July-Aug.). Articles. 1000-2500 sport, adventure, his- 
torical short stories, 1800-2500 ,to appeal! 0, Catholic girls, 
11-17 years. No boy-girl angles. Rev i Long. Mec, Acc. 

Gateway, (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education) 932 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Girls 12 to 15. Short 
stories 1500- ; serials 4-8 chapters, 2000-3000 each; articles, 
500-1000, editorials, verse, cartoons. Mary E. 


Anstadt. 
Girlhood Standard. Pub. Co.) 8th and Cutter Sts., 
“Girls 13 to, 17. Wholesome short 
cc. 


stories 1800-2000; ny. 

Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Girls 14 to 17. Entirely staff-written. 

Girls Today, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. me CW.) Girls 12-17. Short stories 2500-3000. Row- 
ena Ferguson. Acc. 

(Boy and Girl) 
325 N. 


13th St., Philadelphia. (W) Teen- 
Wholesome short 


3% i es stories with Chris- 
tian teaching and uplift 1500-2000; a. 5000-10,000 ; fillers: 
how-to-make-it articles, Bible puzzles. 


. $8 a story, fillers $1. to “yi pussies 50c to $1, 


Friend, The, (United Brethren Pub. House) Dayton, Ohio. 
(W)_ Boys’ and girls’ moral, educational short stories 1200-2500; 


serials 2 to 8 chapters; informational, inspirational articles 
} aed short verse. J. Howard. $1 to $3 per story, 
cc, 


3, Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louie 


oO. 12-18. Short stories 
serials, 8-12 2500-word chapters; 20) ines: 


articles 100-1000. Frances 


Our Yi Fesgie (Augsburg Pub. House 425 S. 4th St., 
Minneapolis 15 inn, (W) Articles, stories, photos for illus- 
tration, to ie young folks 12 to 15 and older. Gerald R. 
Giving. oe Drang 1000, 10th of month after Acc. 

n Pub. H 1228 Spruce 


ouse) 
Boys a firls 12-17. Illustrated descrip icles 
serial s 6-12 chapters. Linda Albert, 


Ed. Fair rates, Acc. 
School Messenger, (Evangelical Pub. House) 3rd and 
Reily Sts.,” Harrisburg, Pa. You le, 


Short stories 1800; serials; nature, science, 
verse, editorials 300. W. E. Peffley. $1.25 cer | 

*Teens, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701 Chestnut Pres Philadel- 
phia 3. (W) Boys and girls, 12-15, Challenging, realistic short 
stories, preferably with Christian or social slant, 2000, boy 
and girl characters; serials, 13 chapters, 2560 each; a 
al, fact, hobby, how-to-do articles, erably illustrated, 
Short. stories, $15 up; articles, $5 (inc. photos.) 

Young Canada, ie Publications) 165 Elizabeth, 
Toronto, Ont., gee Junior, teen-age boys and girls. 
Short stories 2000; short articles on invention, popular science, 
achievement, nature, foreign lands, etc., up to 750. A. 
MacEachern, M. Varying rates, ib. 

Catholic Messenger, 124 E. 3rd St., 


Young Dayton, 
(W) Boys and girls, a 


Ohio. 
2000. 


alg age. Short stories, 1200- 
with shorter eet poeta ; serials up to 1000 words 
installment; plays Cartoon ideas; short stories, 5; 
non-fiction, lc up. Don Sharkey. Acc. 


Y People, The, (Augustana Book Concern) Rock Island, 
Til. (wh Articles and short stories, sortals, Christian ideals for 
children 11 to 16; photos. Low payne ent quarterly. 
Submit. Mss. to Rev. Emeroy Broadway, 
Little Falls, Minn. 

Trumpet Co.) 5th and Chest- 


Young People’s Friend, (Goapel 
nut Sts. Anderson, Ind. (W) Moral, character-building, re- 
ligious short stories 1000-2500; serials 8 to 15 chapters; verse 
3 to 8 stanzas. Ida Byrd Rowe. $3 per M, Pub. (Sample 


copy, 3c) 

Y People’s Standard (Nazarene Pub. House) 2923 Troost 
Ave., Ransas City, Mo. (W-5) Short stories up to 2500, ar- 
ticles up to 1200; verse up to 16 lines, fillers. peel R. 


Cutting. $2.50 per M, verse 10c line, 

Youth’s Comrade, The, (Nazarene Pub. House) 2923 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (W-5) Boys and girls, teen ages. 
Short stories 2500, also 800-1000; serials, verse, art work, re- 
ligious and-out-of-door subjects. Miss Edith Lantz. $2.50 per 


M, Ace. 
JUNIOR AGE (9 to 12) 
(Boy and Gtrl) 
2 stanzas. Ida ip, 20 se $3 M, 
photos to $2, Pub. ple copy, 3c.) 


Friend, 
4th St., Minneapolis (WwW) 


5 
per 
rg Pub. House—Lutheran) “425 
Articles, stori 


The Author &> Tournalist 


9-12, religious note liked; photos to illustrate. Gerald R. Giv- 
<= He 50-$3 per M, 10th of month after Acc. 
wr Publications) 299 Queen St., 


wet Toronto, Boys and girls 9 to 11. Short 
stories, serials, = Swinerton. %c, Acc. 

J (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701 Chestnut St Fatle- 
delphia 3, (W) Boys and girls 9-12. Short stories, Chris 
point of view, boy and sir characters, 900-2000; serials S10 
spagters. under 2800 words each. Educational articles 100 to 

Some poetry. Approx. $4.50 per M, Acc. 
Catholic M 124 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio. 


Junior 
(W) Boys and girls 3rd, 4th’ and 5th grade age. Short stories, 
simple vocabulary 800-1000; articles 600, serials up to 4500; 
short fillers, jokes, verse, 12 lines. James J. Pflaum. 1%c min., 
photos $3 to $5, Acc. 

Junior Life, (Standard Pub. Co.) 8th and Cutter Sts., Cin- 
cinnati 3, O. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Wholesome short 
stories 1200-1500; articles, 200-300. 

Junior World, (Christian Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine Sted... St 
Louis 3, Mo. (W) Children 9 to 12. Short stories up to 1500, 
serials 8 to 12 1 word chapters; poems up to 20 lines; 
illustrated informative articles 100 to 1000. Hazel A. Lewis. 
$3 to oe per M, Acc. 


Olive gustana_ Book Concern) Rock Island, ll. (W) 


Boys 11. adventure short stories 600; 
articles ; verse 8 to 12 lines. Submit MSS to , omy Ruth 


Bonander, 3939 Pine Grove Ave., Chicago 13. %c, Pub. 


Our Girls, (Evangelical Pub. House) 3rd and 
Sts., Pa. Juniors. 9 to 11. Poems, articles. 


(Brethren Pub, H ) 16-24 S. State 
im (W) Boys and to 12. Stories; verse; 


Picture World, (Am Sunday School Union) 1816 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia 3. (W) Children under 12. Short stories and inci- 
dents definitely Christian, moral and _ spiritual 
truths 400-800, verse. $5 pe M, verse 50c stanza, Acc. All 
Mss. must contain some ble teaching or inspiration, 

Pilot, Ciagthorns, Pub. House) 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
(W) Ages 9 to 12. Short stories, articles. Low rates, Acc. 


Sentinel, The, (Baptist Sunday School Board) 161 8th Ave., 
N., Nashville, Tenn. Boys and girls 9 to 14. Mystery, camp- 
ing, adventure, humorous short stories 1500-2000; articles on 
birds, animals, gardening, games, things to make and do, 500- 
1000; verse. Novella Dillard Preston. “ec, Acc. 

Trails for Juniors, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. Material to interest children 8 to 12; short 
stories 1200-1500. Marion Armstrong. 


What to Do, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) Boys 
and girls 9 to 12. age staff-written. 
1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Il. 


Young Crusader, 
(M-50) W.C.T.U. chititen’s emperance short stories 
up to 1000. A. M. Langill. le ha Ace. Verse, no payment. 


TINY TOT AGE (4 to 9) 
(Boy and Girl) 


Children’s Friend, (Primary Association) 3640 Pichon Bldg., 
Salt Lake City. A monthly for boys and — 4-12. Outstand- 
ing seasonable, outdoor adventure, and wholesome action 
stories, conforming to Christian ideals, 
cles on the arts, specifically for children, 400-1000. Some poet 
prose; line for verse, Pub. 

Dew Drops, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) Cine 
6 to 9. Short Sait under 1000; puzzles, games, poems, 
very short articles. 1c up, Acc. 

United arch Publications) 299 
Toronto, Canada Material for small children. 
Swinerton. Ye. A 

Little Fol te Pub. House—Lutheran) 425 S. 4th 
St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. (W) Stories up to -450, moral, 
religious note, for ages 5-6; verse, 4, 6, 8 lines. Gerald R. 
Giving. 4% to %c, 10th of month after Acc. 


Our Children, (Brethren Pub. House) 16-24 S. State 
Elgin, Ill. (W) Children 6 to 8. Low rates, Acc. 

Our Little Folks, rm Brethren Pub. House) Da 
Ohio. (W) Children 4 to ears. Short stories 00-600. 3 
Gordon Howard. Up to Ne 

Our Little Messenger, 124 E. 3rd St, Dayton, Ohio (W-dur- 
ing school year.) Short stories, 350-400, for 6-7-year-olds, Miss 
Pauline Scheidt, 434 W. 120th St., New York. Good rates. 
depending on merit of story. 


St... W.. 
Agnes 


St., 


Pictures and Stories, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. Material to interest children 6 to 8; sto- 
ries, -800. Martha DuBerry. 
Shining Light, (Gospel Trumpet Co.) ond Chestnut Sts. 
butidi son, Ind. (W-4) Children 
building, religious short 

otos of nature, 


Pub. ‘(Sample copy, 

Stories for Primary Children, (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian 
Ed.) 932 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Children, 6 
to 8. Character- eo short stories Stories of world 
friendship and of Bible times. Things to make and do. R. 
Miriam Brokaw. “%c, poems under 16 lines, 10c a line, Acc. 

Story’ Coste Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 
3, Mo. (W) Children under 9. Short stories 300-1000; s 
up to 20 lines; handicraft articles 300-500, —s or p ~~ 
child or animal subjects; simple puzzles. Hazel Lewis. 


to $4 per M, Acc. 
(B. tist 161 8th Ave. 
ap i 


Sunday School 
i S00; vores, Kennedy & No 
during July, August. %c, Acc. 

World, (Am. 1701 Chestnut St., 
simple story articles up to ; short verse. Approx. 
$4.50 oor 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKET NOTES 


In covering Philadelphia, a correspondent quite 
naturally stops first at the Curtis building in Inde- 
pendence Square, just a pitcher's throw from Inde- 
pendence Hall, which houses the editorial depart- 
ments of the Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and Country Gentleman. 


Post editorial offices are on the sixth floor. Here 
we found E. N. Brandt, associate editor, glad to 
tell us of his requirements. Although the Post cur- 
rently is using a number of war articles written by 
men in the battle zones, Mr. Brandt emphasized that 
any timely article from 1000 to 4000 words has a 
chance. Query first, though. Outline your article 
in three or four paragraphs. Stories now run from 
2500 to 4000 words. No short-shorts, however. But 
there is demand for more 500-word non-fiction fillers, 
lyric and humorous verses, and cartoons. Out of the 
70,000 to 80,000 scripts a year submitted, many will 
be by writers who have never before appeared in the 
Post, a matter of much pride to the editors. Rates we 
scarcely need say are good and on acceptance. 


On the seventh floor are the Ladies’ Home Journal 
offices. You can’t miss them: the water colors on 
the wall give the offices a feminine touch. No changes 
in editorial needs here, according to the editors, 
Bruce and Beatrice Blackmar Gould. The listing in 
this month’s Handy Market List tells the story. 

Robert H. Reed, editor of The Country Gentleman, 
reports a need for 3- and 4-part serials of not more 
than 30,000 words, as well as short stories of romance 
and adventure, from 1500 to 5500 words, and articles 
of interest to farm and farm-town people, running 
from 1500 to 3000 words. Short humorous sketches 
are used, too. Good rates are paid on acceptance. 

The Quaker City is one of the best markets for 
juvenile writers—but work must be good. It is a 
mistake to feel that “just because it’s juvenile it can 
be junk.” 

Heading the list is Jack and Jill, the Curtis juve- 
nile located at 546 Ledger Bldg., 6th and Chestnut 
Sts., edited by Ada C. Rose. Contributors should 
note that the magazine is planned four months ahead 
of publication date. Good rates are paid on ac- 
ceptance for short stories of 1800 words, articles of 
600 words, and a small amount of verse. 

Live markets are the four juveniles published by 
the Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 932 
Witherspoon Bldg.—Forward, for the 18 to 23 year 
old group of readers; Pioneer, for boys; Gateway, 
for girls, and Stories For Primary Children, for the 
6 to 8 year olds. Requirements are as listed in the 
Handy Market List. The young ladies editing these 
magazines told me, however, that in a recent check- 
up they found that they had rejected 94 out of the 
last 100 scripts submitted. Primary faults were that 
the stories had hackneyed plots, and the articles were 
too encyclopedic, that they lacked liveliness. 


Christian Youth, at 325 N. 13th St., is pretty well. 


stocked with material, but John W. Lane, editor, 
states he can use wholesome short stories with Chris- 
tian teaching and uplift, with top wordage of 1500 
words. No serials, fillers, or articles are needed; 
however, he would like some good puzzles. Payment 
is $8 a story, and 50 cents to $1 per puzzle, on ac- 
ceptance. 

There are four juveniles put out by the American 
Baptist Publication Society at 1701 Chestnut St. 
These are ‘Teens, for boys and girls of high school 
age, Young People, for young folks over 15, Juniors, 
for the 9 to 12 group, and Story World, for young- 
sters under 9. Requirements are already listed, but 
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By PHILIP LEVINE 


these requirements do not say what the editors of 
these magazines impressed upon me again and again 
—"Our juveniles must be well-written.” ‘ 

Back to the adults. 

Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, 230 Washington 
Square, is not encouraging free-lance contributions at 
this time. The paper shortage has forced Arthur H. 
Jenkins to cut down on print. 

Neither is Florence Cooks, editor of Ace Comics, 
King Comics, and Magic Comics, buying any free- 
lance material. 

The M. L. A. Publications at 400 N. Broad St.— 
Gags and Official Detective—are, however, still in 
the market. Gags, edited by Del Poore, pays well 
for cartoons, and 2 cents a word for short humorous 
poems and articles. No crossword puzzles. H. A. 
Keller, editor of Official Detective, is still on the 
lookout for true detective crime detection stories, 
from 5000 to 7000 words in length, well illustrated, 
for which he pays 2 cents on acceptance. 

In the same building is located Everyybody’s Week- 
ly, Sunday Magazine section of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer. Samuel S. Schwab is editor. No fiction is 
used, but the market is open for news features that 
are factual and objectively written. Word limit is 
1500 words. Immediate decision is rendered. Rates 
vary. Payment is on publication. 

For the music lover there is The Etude, 1712 
Chestnut St., Zone 1. This uses articles on music 
pedagogics, 2000 to 2000 words in length, and some 
cartoons, but James Francis Cook, editor, states 
that, though he gets a great deal of material sub- 
mitted, very little of it is usable. Payment is $4 a 
column of about 600 words, on publication. 

Attractive Marion P. Lassen edits The Nineteenth 
Hole at 1315 Cherry St., Zone 7. This magazine 
slanted for country club members uses 1400-word 
articles on golf; short fact items, jokes, epigrams 
and news items, interesting photos, and verses of 
interest to golfers. Payment ranges from $3 to $10. 
after publication. 


The new Southern Literary Messenger, 2900 Tilden 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C., published by Rich- 
ard Eaton, is an open market for digest-type fact 
articles of timely interest, mainly of Southern appeal. 


$50 A MONTH FROM JUVENILES 


From four dollars a month to an 
average of $50.00 a month steady 
income from writing for the Juve- 
nile magazines is a nut-shell story 
of the progress | made within a 
short time after completing the 
Osborne Course in Juvenile Writ- 
ing. The course has paid for itself 
fifty times over! | had tried four 
other ‘‘schools’’ for writers, but 
no practical knowledge 
rom them. For personal treat- 
ment of your personal problems 
in writing, | heartily recommend 
enrollment with Mr. — 
Wilbert N. Savage. (See picture 
at left.) 

My_ specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write 
for this wide-open market. Write for terms—mention 


"MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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Mind Digest, York, Pa., “Magazine of Discovery,” 
is interested in short articles on modern Christianity, 
religious philosophy, metaphysics, truth, divine science, 
new thought, spiritualism, psychic phenomena; natural 
and scientific aspects of the human body, mind, and 
soul; also problems of food and diet, politics, mental 
and physical culture from a divine point of view, 
either new material, from 450 to 1500 words, or re- 
prints or digests of articles previously published in 
other magazines or books; new or reprint articles, 
same subjects, of about 2000 to 3000 words; a 
limited number of new or reprint articles of about 
5000 words; lectures, sermons, outstanding prayers 
and courses of instruction; short reviews of books, 
150 to 550 words; condensations of outstanding 
books, using about 5500 words; books for listing in 
the section “Books Received” and for review in 

“Book Reviews,” and a limited number of poems, 
new or reprinted, of high inspirational value, writ- 
ten either in a popular style or in the spirit of this 
“New Age,” and penetrated with the sparkling 
reality of Twentieth Century progress; also outstand- 
ing material from earlier periods, including lucid and 
penetrating interpretations of the Bible and of classic 
writers with a message to modern men. Inquiries 
concerning material should be sent to W. G. Faltin, 
editor. 

Overseas Press, Inc., 11 West 42nd St., New York 
18, informs a writer it no longer deals in short 
stories or fiction. 

School Tests Institute, 800 West Duarte Road, 
Arcadia, Calif., publishes educational tests for ele- 
mentary high ‘schools and colleges; also industrial 
tests. Payment is made on a royalty basis. G. 
Benedict is editor. 

E. P. Conkle, Associate Professor, Department of 
Drama, University of Texas, Austin 12, writes: ‘“Uni- 
versity of Texas Department of Drama is prepared to 
produce one or more new scripts as part of its major 
production schedule, and is prepared to bring the 
playwright to the campus, as well as pay him an 
honorarium for the use of his play.” 

Speed Adventure Stories, 125 E. 46th St., New 
York, has changed to quarterly, and reports an over- 
stocked condition. 

Fishing Gazette, 461 8th Ave., New York, Carroll 
E. Pellisier, editor, needs news and articles on new 
plants, as well as illustrated articles on all branches 
of commercial fishing, for which $5 a page and up is 
paid for articles, 25 cents an inch for news. 

The Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King St., W., Toron- 
to, Canada, in addition to its regular fiction needs, 
is in the market for up-to-the-minute war stories, 
profiles of men in the news, human-interest, nature, 
etc., articles. Jeanette F. Finch is article editor. 


Nhs 


The Author & Journalist 


Enjoy Yourself, Publishers Promotion Co., 22 W. 
48th St., New York 19, is a new magazine, now on 
the newsstands, made up of illustrated games, non- 
illustrated quizzes, puzzles, short mystery stories with 
questions for readers to solve, etc. “As the magazine 
is intended for young as well as old,’ writes Dorothy 
Sara, editor, “we prefer to eschew any shooting, 
ultra-sophistication, sex, etc.’ Most of the material 
is staff-written, according to Miss Sara, but contribu- 
tions will be welcomed. Rates, however, are low at 
present. 

Glamour, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, is seek- 
ing love, job, and career stories; how-to articles, and 
facts with light treatment. The fiction editor, Peta 


J. Fuller, prefers to have article outlines first. Eliza- 
beth Penrose is editor. 
American Lumberman, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 


2, E. H. Johnson, editor, pays $10 a page for factual 
stories of what retail lumber and building materials 
dealers are doing to prepare for sales opportunities 
in their field after the war; articles on training per- 
sonnel: floor plans for new lumber yards; lumber 
dealer merchandising and advertising programs. News 
rate is $3.50 a column. 

True, 1501 Broadway, New York, Horace B. Brown, 
editor, now has a length-limit of 5000 words on its 
articles. Every article must be factual and of all- 
male interest—adventure, personality, sports (hunt- 
ing, fishing), etc. Payment is made on acceptance 
according to value of the material. 


Progressive Farmer, Commercial Realty Bldg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., has upped its rate for short-shorts 
from 2 cents to 4 cents. Stories should be submitted 
to the Dallas, Texas, office, 1105 Insurance Bldg. 


Bookbinding & Book Production, 50 Union Sa., 
New York, is now paying 114 cents a word on pub- 
lication for news of the trade. Donald Savery has 
succeeded D. M. Glixon as editor. 

Future, 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, is once again 
in the market for articles of interest to young men, 
21 to 35 years of age. Favored length is 2000 
words, with illustrations. 

The American Swedish Monthly, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, is now paying 2 cents a word on 
acceptance for illustrated articles dealing with 
Sweden, relations between Sweden and the U. S., or 
stories of men and women of Swedish stock who are 


prominent in the war, 1000 to 2000 words. Victor 
O. Freeburg is editor. 
California Highway Patrolman, Box 551, Sacra- 


mento, Calif.. is no longer a market for short stories. 
Needed are safety articles, factual stories of school 
or city safety drives, from 1500 to 2500 words. New 
editor is W. Howard Jackson. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


for placement under the Unified Sales Plan 


Complete coverage of all sales possibilities. International placement of your books, 
stories, articles, plays, photoplays and radio dramas. Circular A-124 Free. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


Established 1923 507 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


| 
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WRITERS! DON’T OVERLOOK 
PROFITS FROM SCREEN SALES 


@ There is an urgent need and ready market 
for good screen stories. 

@ Many writers are in Defense work. Here 
then is opportunity for new writers on the 
home front. 

el want originals, published novels and pro- 
duced plays that have film possibilities. Also 
book length novels for both publication and 
filming. 

el offer sales service and criticism. My 
terms are reasonable. Write today for my 
ae cae booklet explaining this lucrative mar- 

et 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form 4 express 
themselves. My NOVEL WR PLAN a er 
guidance ‘through preliminary 
ganisine and expanding the idea, assembling the ener. 
acters, plotting, up the chapters. drafty and 


Plan, a n Se 


not try this 
ich you will “find yoursel!” 
Write free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 


745 So. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
bonded agent, ‘sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they can buy 
their way. He sells his own writings, too. 


In substance, I’d like to say ““FOR THE BE- 
GINNING WRITER who means business: short 
story criticisms $3.00 up to 5000 words, free 
follow up of revised material. Regina, Postoffice 
Box 834, San Francisco 1.” 


JUST WHAT YOU NEED! 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY: 


NEW WRITERS 


Author of many stories and articles will help you 
produce salable manuscripts. Write for details. ‘“‘HOW 
TO WRITE A STORY,” a very helpful booklet, $1.00. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)-____- $1.00 ki 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) $2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything) ___ $2.00 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Tricks of the trade) _-$2.00 
Also Monthly $7.50, or single fhosting, plots, 
$1 to 1M; $3 to 3M; $3 to 5M. CHICAGO CLASS & CLU 


Box 728 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


MILDRED I. REID 


2131% Ridge Blvd. 


Evanston, Illinois 


38c A WORD 


I've earned that writing thousands of simple fillers 
for Coronet, Saturday Evening Post, Liberty, etc. My 
sincere desire is to help others do likewise. Detailed 
instructions, free magazine sources, plus 300 paying 
Markets: $1.00. 


HIRSCH ENTERPRISES, Spring Valley 2, N. Y. 


Short stories, books, articles, essays, verse, criti- 
cized, revised, typed, marketed. Juvenile work 
skillfully handled. 
Write for catalogue. 
Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve Franklin, Ohio 


GHOSTWRITER 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. I do not tell what to do, I do 
it for you. Reference: Woman’s WHO’S WHO. 
Correspondence requiresreturn postage. Natalie 
Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Florida. 
Author of HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- 
paid, $1.00. 


LITERARY WORKSHOP 


Manuscripts professionally prepared for publication. 
Short stories to book length novels; also magazine 
and newspaper articles. Long experience—strictly de- 
pendable—real service. Typing: 40 cents a thousand 
words for original and one carbon. Mistakes in 
spelling, punctuation and paragraphing corrected free. 


Vv. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N. Kitchener, Ontario, Canada 


GET STARTED NOW! 


BE IN THE WINNER'S CIRCLE by using a SHER- 
WOOD BRIEF! Sell your writing talent. 


WHAT IS A “BRIEF’’? exciting descriptions, jat- 
It is 1,000 or more words Ural conversation, corr 

2 trade lingo, and sparkling 

of concentrated narrative incidents with plenty of 


containing a true _ plot, action 


YEARS OF TRAVEL AND EXPER- 
ENCE from_which to choose. WRITE FOR FREE 
PARTICUL, ARS, designating type of story you wish 
to write. Fulfill your ambition now! I can help you. 

“A Masterpiece from a Sherwood Brief.’ 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 
2701% Willow Place South Gate, Calif. 


TRIAL AND ERROR. A KEY TO THE SECRET 
OF WRITING AND SELLING. By Jack Wood- 


ford. 

The express purpose of this book is to show you 
how to write for money successfully. Usually $3.00. 
Our price only $1.00 postpaid. Write for our free list 
of writers’ books. seer Press, 220 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y 


PROFIT and PLEASURE in 


Fame, riches and the happiness of achieve- WRITING 
ment are the rewards to be realized by HORT 
nique. e Sprague System is time tes 
with 50 years Ps home study experience. STi ORIE. 


BLACKSTONE-SPRAGUE SCHOOL 
307 N. Michigan, Dept. 212, Chicago | 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


If selling doesn’t interest you, and you prefer to perfect 
your poems, to endure in man’s memory, my aid is valu- 
able. If you want to conquer the markets, my aid is 
For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification at 
New York University and William and Mary College. Most 
of my work with private pupils, ranging from beginners to 
Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My Un- 
abridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poets’ H 

($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the many 
profits from versification? Write today; you are unfair to 
yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 


CLEMENT BOZENKILL 


DELANSON, N. Y. 


Quick, Accurate Manuscript 
Typing 
40c per 1000 Words 
Goldie E. Wainner 
6265 West 52nd, Arvada, Colo. 


POETS: e Send self-addressed stamped envelope 

for 1945 PRIZE PROGRAM: Quarterly 
prizes, $25: Poetry Book Contest. etc. You will re- 
ceive also description of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
pooss ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929: 25c a copy: $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


UNIQUE WRITING SERVICE 


More than fifteen vital writing functions skillfully handled 
for members, saving them time and money. Plots, research, 
ghosting, collaboration, typing, etc. Prose, poetry, plays. 
Complete information on request. No obligation. 


SOUTHWESTERN WRITERS’ GUILD 


3520 White Oak Drive Houston 7. Texas 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
E THE ACT OF CON. 


"MONTHLY AT DENVER, COLO- 


& FA 
NALIST, PUBLISHE 
R 3, 1944. 


ADO, FOR OCTOBER 
State of Colorado, 
County of Denver. 
Before me, a notary public in and for the State and County 

daly personally oh 


"caption, 
by = in of August 24, 1912, pA in section 411, 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to-wit: 1. That the names and addresses of the publishers, 
editors, managing editor, and business manager are: Publishers, 
John T. and Margaret A. Bartlett, 637 Pine Boulder, Colo. ; 
and Margaret A. Bartlett. 637 Pine St., 
Boulder. Colo.; Managing Editor. None; Rusiness Manager, 
ohn T. Bartlett, 637 “ee St., Boulder, Colo. 2. That the 
s: The Author & Journalist Publishing Co., Denver. 
Colo.; John T. Bartlett, 637 Pine St., Boulder, Colo.: Margaret 
A. Bartlett, 637 Pine St., Boulder, Colo. 3. That the known 
bondholders, mortgagees, ‘and the security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in case where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and condition under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not a r upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 


than as so stated by_him. 
JOHN T. BARTLETT, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 12th day of October, 


1944. 
EVELYN pian: Notary Public. 
(My commission expires February 7, 1945. 


The Author & Journalist 


The Black Diamond, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
A. T. Murphy, editor, reports, ““We can’t use any 
outside articles until after the war.” 


The following publications have been suspended: 

The War Doctor, 41 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Successful Living Magazine, 683 Broadway, New 
York. 

Happiness Magazine, 421 7th Ave., New York 1. 

Startling Detective, 1501 Broadway, New York. 


Western Novel and Short Stories, Western Short 
Stories, Best Western Novels, (Red Circle) 366 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York. 


oooo 
PRIZE CONTESTS 


Dramatists’ Alliance of Stanford University is of- 
fering four awards in dramatic writing in the tenth 
annual competitions of the organization. The Stevens 
Award of $100 is offered for serious plays of full 
length in either prose or verse; the Etherege Award 
of $100 will go to the writer of the best full-length 
comedy sent in. Brief plays of one act or in short 
unified scenes may compete for the Alden Award of 
$50. The Gray Award of $25 is offered for dramatic 
criticism in lucid, vigorous style. The most produce- 
able of the plays among these competitions will be 
staged in the summer of 1945 during Dramatists’ 
Assembly. All prize-winning items, and the leading 
contributions among the works given Honorable 
Mention, are recommended to producing and publish- 
ing units of established worth. The contests are open 
to all persons who write in English. Writers should 
send for registration forms and information as early 
as possible; final date is March 25, 1945. Address 
— Alliance, Box 200 Z, Stanford University, 
Calif. 

The Authors & Artists Club, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has established a National Poetry Contest, the purpose 
of which is to preserve the best poems of our time 
which might otherwise be lost without proper recog- 
nition. The contest is open to all American writers. 
Three prizes will be awarded: first, $25; second, $15; 
and third, $10. Contest closes March 15, 1945. All 
poems must be original, may be in any form or on 
any subject. Contestants are limited to two poems 
each, not exceeding 96 lines. Prize poems and those 
winning Honorable Mention will become the property 
of the Artists and Authors Club for publication in an 
anthology. For further contest rules write to Mrs. 
Stella Wietzel, 708 Oak St., Chattanooga. 

Genevia I. Cole, Rt. 3, Box 146, Boone, Iowa, 
offers $2 for the best recipe of each of the following: 
cookies, sandwich fillings, or sandwich ideas; cakes 
and cup cakes; one-dish meals; pies; salads; meat; 
vegetables; quick breads; puddings—frozen and other- 
Fifty cents is offered as second prize in each 


wise. 
division. All recipes must be either original or old 
favorites. All entries become property of sponsor to 


use in any way she sees fit. Address Recipe Contest. 
Miss Cole is also sponsoring a Cooking-tips Contest, 
with same prizes; a Brides’ Contest, offering first 
prize of $2. second of 50 cents, for the best letters 
telling of bride’s experience in cooking first meal 
for her husband; $2 and 50 cents for the best letters 
telling questions on cooking a bride is likely to ask, 
and the correct answers; and a Smiles Contest offer- 
ing $2, first prize, 50 cents, second, for best original 
puzzle and trick for children; same prizes for best 
original puzzle or thought-provoking problem, joke, 
or humorous verse for adults. All contests close Dec. 
20, 1944. Each contestant may submit as many en- 
tries as she wishes in each contest, but each should 
be on a separate sheet of paper and addressed in 
separate envelope to contest for which it is intended. 
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December, 1944 


Did YOU Have a Good Year? 


E. E. Halleran 
wanted to sell. 
so he came to 
us. During 1944 
we've sold his 
stories to 15 


estern, New 

E. E. Helleran Western, Shad- 
dow and Western Yarns. We 
got him to do a _ book-length, 
“No Range is Free,’’ and sold 
the serial rights to West. Then 
we sold it to Macrae-Smith for 


don. The Armed Services have 
also just i 


lots. Halleran’s second . 
iri i was 
published, and Macrae-Smi 
have just okayed a rough draft 
his third novel, ‘Forest 
Frontier.” 


Our latest Market News Let- 
ter and new agency informa- 
tion sheet on request. 


Lenniger clients did. Many celebrated first sales of stories or articles to Saturday 
E Ladies’ H J 


s, can, ome re, 
Gentleman, and other leading markets during 1944. Others substantially in- 
creased their sales to such top-price slick magazines this year. And, whether they 
wrote for the pulp, intermediate or mass-circulation smooth paper magazines, practically 
all our clients made more money and sold more consistently than ever before. 


To secure such successes in spite of wartime paper rationing, you also need a leading 
agency to promote your sales. We have 21 years of “know how’’ in developing and sell- 
ing professional writers. If you’re a professional, or a writer who has recently started 
selling to national magazines, we invite you to let us prove that we can multiply your 
sales, better your markets and increase your writing income. 


WE WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION: 

of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500.00 
worth of fiction or articles to national magazines within the last year. If you have sold 
$250.00 worth, we will work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample 
manscripts, not over 10,000 words nor previously rejected, together with a letter about 
yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER— 
We will consider a few sample manuscripts to determine whether we can develop you into 
a selling writer potentially profitable to us in commissions. But until we sell $500.00 worth 
of your scripts, we must charge you a reading fee of $2. on manuscripts up to 2000 
words; $5.00 on scripts 2-5000, and $1.00 per thousand on these 5-12,000. Special rates on 
longer novelets and novels. For this you receive honest professional appraisal of your 
work, revision and replot suggestions if it can be made salable, or our recommendation of 


salable scripts to editors. 


AUGUST LENNIGER LITERARY AGENCY 


56 W. 45th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


Box 148 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


@ SEND US CRIME STORIES! @ 


Criticism, Ghosting, Revision 

Consideration reading of short stories, $1.00 each under 6,000 
words. Short-shorts under 2,000, for $1.00 (min. $1.00). 
Novels $5.00. Brief criticism if unsalable, or detailed treat- 
ment suggested at separate charge. Latest market information 
furnished for all salable material. No folder; no free read- 
ings. Personal calls by appointment only. Enclose return 
postage for reply to queries. 

Own sales to nearly 100 publications from top slicks through 


We need actual crime cases with Canadian 
or U. S. A. background for our four true crime 
magazines. Top Canadian rates for this ma- 
terial. Cheque or rejection slip within two 
weeks. Send, with or without pix, to Duchess 
Printing & Publishing Co. Ltd., 104 Sherbourne 


— and book firms. Clients 
s Week, book 


have sold to the Post, Esquire, 


Street, Toronto, Canada. 


PUBLICISTS 


EARN MONEY 


Rejection slips don’t bother the publicity writer—he collects 
per publicity, speeches, 
or br 


handle charity and political campaigns, 


in cash. Write news 


relations. 


My 20 years experience as newspa 
and publicist is available now throug 
only personalized, up-to-the-minute s 
of publicity offered to the student. 

you to earn money and to 
function on your own as a qualified publicist. 


“PUBLICITY IS PROFIT- 


earth. It is designed to teach 


Free Pamphlet, 


Send for 
ABLE.” No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 
Frank C. Sullivan 


1130 Sacramento St., 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial expe- 
rience qualifies me to give expert 
assistance with short stories and 
nevels. I am _ helping other 
writers make sales—I can help 
YOU make sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 
on one short story if you mention 
The Author & Journalist. 

Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 


eak into, public 


an, editor, writer 
what is perhaps the 
ialized mail course 
is course is down-to- 


San Francisco 8, Calif. 


23 Green Street 


A. & J. TRAINING IN FICTION WRITING 


Absolutely Dependable — Professional — Personal 


For 25 years A. & J. has proved its ability to train writers success- 
fully. Ask for free booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” and cou- 
pon for free MS. report. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


NAME. 
ADDRESS 


A-J-12-44 


29 
Western Tales, 
Popular West- 
Big Book 
the British book rights in Lon- 
| 
| 
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The Author & Journalist 


This SHOULD Be YOUR Year 


In 1944, more newcomers than ever be- 
fore will crash, not only the pulps, but the 
slicks. Why? Because many big time 
writers are serving in the armed forces or 
governmental agencies, limiting their out- 
put of salable material. There’s plenty of 
room for you now! 


BUT—and it’s a BIG ‘‘but’’—editorial 
staffs are short-handed and working plenty 
extra hours. They’re doing the best they 
can, but they haven’t as much time as for- 
merly to read unsolicited manuscripts. . . . 


That’s where a GOOD agent is almost a 
necessity for a writer who wants his stuff 
to reach the right hands and be assured of a 
reading . . an agent who really gets 
around, works and SELLS for his writers. 


Remember, too, that editorial require- 
ments change oftener these days, and a 
GOOD agent keeps you posted. It’s his job, 
too, to see that your writing faults are cor- 
rected sooner, and obstacles shoved out of 
the way. 


My writers—most of them—are selling 
writers. Maybe it’s because I’ve been in 
this business a long time and know my way 
*round; maybe it’s because | live up to my 
own expectations of a GOOD agent and TRY 
hard to make a real writer out of every one 
| accept. 

Write me today. I'll answer in a hurry 
with my complete story (it’s simple enough) 
then you'll decide whether we should get 
together to sharpen the edge of your stuff 
so that it will cut its way right into the 
heart of the market first time out. 


GENE BOLLES 


535 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


@ MORE PLAIN TALK AND 
COMMON SENSE 


The ending of the war may cause an even more 
sudden change in editorial policies than did its be- 
ginning. How can the writer working entirely ‘‘on 
his own" expect to compete with those who are kept 
“up to the minute’’ on markets? 

Without proper guidance NOW many writers are 
going to find that they wasted a lot of time and ef- 
fort in writing stories which cannot be sold. Isn't it 

‘penny-wise and pound-foolish,’’ then, not to avail 
yourself of experienced help—the kind of help which 
has enabled so many writers to become successful 
professionals—the kind of help the calibre of which 
is indicated by these three letters now on my desk, 
— of literally hundreds of similar ones in my 
iles 


you for your painstaking care in 
helpin ith this story. Without your help 
know it woulan't have stood a chance of selling. . 
You have the understanding and the knowledge ‘to 
separate the wheat from the chaff.’’ (* 

“Your report is fine. You are telling me the trade 
secrets I needed to know, and which I have gotten 
nowhere else, though I have spent a great deal of 
money trying. (*) 

“I could 4 speak too highly of the Professional 
Collaboration Service. Your suggestions, from the be- 
ginning, have been a a highway io success. 
. . . Just sold another for $50.00 (*) 

(*) on request. 

My age booklet, ‘‘THE TRUTH ABOUT LITER- 
ARY “AS SISTANCE,” is FREE FOR THE ASKING. 
It gives my credentials, both as an author and a 
literary critic, tells something of my success as a builder 
of literary careers for over twenty-five years, and 
contains vital information, not —— elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocket- 

It describes, too, the CR TTicisM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORA- 
TION SERVICE, which you should investigate if you 
really want to learn the “tricks of the trade’’ so 
necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly low. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author Profit ($3.00); ‘‘Writing 
to Sell’’ ($2.50); am ding the Editors’ Checks’ ($3.00 
“Stories You Can Sell” ($3.00); ‘“‘Mistress of Sears’! 
($2.50), etc. 

Author of stories and articles in leading magazines. 


Topanga 2, California 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


* 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In the past three years | —_ sold some pr ma 
3500 stories... articles... serials... 
Now, I’m teaching it. 

& 


MILLIONS OF PLOTS! No two alike! Th The Plot Genie Write for terms to: 
by professional writers 


series! Used internationally 
ALL STORY ie There's a Plot Genie for Roman- WILL HERMAN 


, Action-Ad- 


ters ve stifi to the nies aid 
given them by the ne Genie. Write for information 
and prices. 


For Article Writers 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text for 
our former $25.06 Course in Article Writing. With Assign- 
ments to be sent in for correction. It has started mariy 
non-fiction writers on the road to success. Supplies thou- 
sands of sources for article ideas. Write for Itormation. 


Big Dime’s Worth! 

Take your choice of any of ~~~ twelve new brochures 
by W: ffe A. Hill—for a dime each—all twelve for $1. 00. 
Radio or Stage Pl Plot, Articie Writing Formula, 
How To +. at You "te. How To Criticize 
Your Own Story, How To Protect Your Story Idea, How 
To Write a Book In Six Days, Plot Ideas From The 
Subconscious Mind, Story Weeged Self Taught, How_To 
— Your Life Story, How To Choose a Success Pen 
Openin eed to Market Your Story, Interesting Story 


New 
WRITERS 


NEEDED 


re-write Ideas in newspapers, magazines a 


nating writing field. "ow b ne 
$5.00 per hour spare time. R 
for FREE Posteard’ will 
Gime or stamps. do. NO OBLIGATION. DETAILS 
THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
Dept. 98, 8749 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 210—J8 S. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 


(Please state if you own Plot Genie) 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


_ Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and 
services are welcome in this department. Rate is five 
eents a word first insertion, four cents subsequent, 
pew r+ box number counts as five words; add ten 

issue if checking copy is wished. Literary 
agents, correspondence schools, typists, and 
stationers, are not admitted to this column. All copy is 
subject to approval by the ge ge and readers are 
requested to report promptly any dissatisfaction with 
treatment accorded them hy advertisers. 


December, 


Complete bound course in Gagwriting $2.00, in- 
cludes free coaching, market advice. Don 
Prankel, 3623a Dickens, Chicago. 

WRITERS’ WINTER HEAVEN! Quiet, beautiful 
seaside; cottages furnished camp style; rent 
cheaper than Northern coal. Authors’ Coopera- 
tive, Villa Tasso, Fla. 

2500 NEW AND USED Correspondence courses, 
books; writers’ aids a specialty. Large bargain 
list, 10c. Wanted—books, courses. Thomas EZ. 
Reed, Plymouth, Pa. 

“PORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” 
Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan” 
gets beginners’ checks, 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry 
Writing,” examples, markets, 50c; GLORIA 
PRESS, 192614 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

IF YOU WANT MONEY, tuen leara the secrets in 
“If It’s Wealth You Desire.” $1.00 postpaid. 
Write for descriptive circular. Wisdom Publica- 
tions, Box 572, No. Adams, Mass. 

USED BOOK BARGAINS—Writers’ misc. Like 
new. Stamped envelope, please write for list 
prices. Edith Heers, Story City, Iowa. 

WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and 
sold. Send your list for appraisal. Write for 
our list of new and used writers’ books. Hu- 
manity Press, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find an- 
swer in my ad, this magazine, page 27. NATA- 
LIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

525 MONEYMAKING Home Business Opportuni- 
ties, 25c. Abramowitz, 1306 Hoe, Bronx 59, N. Y. 

RESEARCH—CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Na- 
tional Archives, Government Bureaus, etc. Odd 
jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
genealogy, ghost-writing, expertly handled. John 
Crehore, Box 2329-A, Washington 13, D, C. 

DISCOURAGED WRITERS! Dime brings “Easiest 
Way to Start Selling,” with markets. Also, 25c 
each, 5 for $1 — Formula and Markets for: 
Short-Shorts; Juveniles; Detective-Mystery; 
Syndicates; Love; Western; Adventure. SAM- 
PLE WRITER’S FRIEND FREE WITH 
ORDER. Will Heideman, Dept. A, New Ulm, 

nn, 

SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 

THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte 
Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 

CASH FOR POEMS. Kansas City Poetry Maga- 
zine, 1314 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Subscription, $2 for 12 issues, 25c a copy. 
Lillian Turney Findlay, Sponsor. 

NEED CASH? Spare-time, Mon Oppor- 
tunities. Hundreds! Fully Explained. om- 
plete instructions! 25c. Homework Books, 814 
44th Ave., San Francisco. 

THE BASIC THEMES, by Willard E. Hawkins. 
Fundamental text on fiction writing. Paper Edi- 
tion, $1, postpaid, A. & J., Box 600, Denver, Colo. 

EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING. This little 
book that tells how is yours for 
Order from author, Dorothy Banker, Box 36, 
Pomona, Calif. 

DISTINCTIVE STATIONERY, reasonable ieee. 
Sample free. Stumpprint, South Whitley, Ind. 
GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER RIBBON RE- 
NEWER, year’s supply, 50c; double strength, 
$1.00. Ribbons re-inked, 25c. Hirsch Enter- 

prises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 

TWENTY BACK NUMBERS, The Author & Jour- 
nalist, our selection, $1, express collect. A. & J., 
Box 600, Denver, Colo. 

PERSONALIZED STATIONERY—100 
Bond, 50 envelopes. $1 postpaid. Gothic or Ol 
English type. Blue ink. Stumpf Print, South 
Whitley, Ind. 
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YOUR PLOTS, ideas, developed into stories, arti- 


cles. $2 per thousand words. Patillo Agency, 
Clanton, Ala. 

READY CASH FOR HUMOROUS IDEAS, 8, 
okes, verse. Full details, JAY GE} 


10 Gaston, Fairmont, Ww. 
STORIES, BOOKS, POEMS, Pictures 
and Drawings published in booklet-form. Also, 
General Printing. New Equipment. Reduced 
Prices. Send for free sample booklet. Black- 
stone Printing Co., 309 West Atlantic Ave., Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex. 

POETS: 100 current, authentic markets, with spe- 
cifications, 50c. Herrick, Riverview Street, 
Essex, Conn. 

“SEX-MARRIAGE GUIDE,” 50c. Hirsch Enter- 
prises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 

SCHEMES!” 


Durfur, Banning, 


ONE AND ONLY ONE good amateur writer with 
satisfactory background, each city, can expect 
to earn several hundred dollars on unique high 
type writing project, developed in original way. 
Initial trial brought six hundred first two 
months. Detailed plan costs two dollars with 
your letter and eight from first fifty dollars 
‘earned. Blackburn Hall, 2946 Rosselle St., Jack- 
sonville 5, Fla. 

EARN MONEY DOING pleasant work at home. 
Details, 50c. Personal Service Bureau, 922 No. 
Third St., Saginaw, Mich. 

100 “ODDS AND ENDS” and FILLER DEPART- 
MENTS, $2.00. Just what you’ve been looking 
for. (Mot a criticism service.) Gray Huntington 
Moody, 20 Orange St., Newburyport 5, Mass. 

THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create orig- 
inal plots and outlines, characters, settings from 
published stories without plagiarizing. A plot- 
ting wizard, says a professional writer. Folio 
shows how. Price 50c. Money back guarantee. 
Writecraft, Box 202J, Chicago Heights, Il. 


MANUSCRIPT Retouching; also ghosting from 
fact dossier. Material estimated. Writer, R. 2, 
Box 483, Ashland, Ore. 

HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own 
hours and no boss. How to operate a newspaper 
clipping service. Details, 25c, Frank Dickson, 
808 Elizabeth St., Anderson, 8S. C. 


PREE TO WRITERS with any order — sample 
WRITER’S FRIEND, containing oe and 
writing tips. Success Shortcuts 25c each, 5 for 
$1.00—SUPER-PLOTTER; HOW TO GET IN- 
SPIRATION; POETRY FOR PROFIT; GAIN- 
ING PROFESSIONAL WRITING ‘STYLE; 
WRITING & SELLLING HUMOR. Will Heide- 
man, Dept. A, New Ulm, Minn. 


POLIVOPE—IS A MONEY EARNER 


A Polivope equals two ordinary envelopes in round-trip service 
—and by eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope saves 
weight, postage and containers — saving more than its cost. 
Polivopes always fit their contents securely, and expand for 
book length scripts, or spread out for odd size cartoons. Price 
$1.00 a group of 20 postpaid, either of two styles—Roundtrip 
or Combination Mail. 

A dime brings full size trial Polivopes and all information. 

Approved by the U. S. Post Office Dept. 

G. E. Powell, Envelopes, 2032 E. 74th St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


PSYCHOLOGY THAT WORKS will give you a 


FAST MIND 


to THINK-UP new, profitable ideas. help you 


Find Yourself the REAL You; 


discover your Rich, Creative Talents; uncover Hidden 
Opportunities and Earning-Power. Write Frank Tibolt, 
Ph. D. 2B, 185 Godfrey Ave., Philadelphia 20. 


GHOST WRITER 


Selling author with years of experience in ghosting “novels, 
autobiographies, travelogues, articles and radio script. Now 
Motion Picture Studio representative for Nicholas Literary 
Agency to submit unpublished novel-length material. Please 
write for full information when applying and enclose post- 
Los Angeles 37, 


age for answer. 5012 Van Ness Ave., 


Calif. Tel. Ax. 19386. 


PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 

partment. Get a complete report on plot, char- 
acterization, style; an expert analysis of mar- 
kets. Obtain the professional coaching counsel 
of the A. & J. Staff. 
We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 


Our research in current literary trends and 
writing methods, coupled with the judgment 
based thereon, are professionally at the service 
of Criticism Department clients. 


Let us see some of your work. 


You can be confident that qualities of cratts- 
manship and appeal will be completely rated. 
If we consider your manuscript has prospects 
of sale, with or without revision, our detailed 
personal report will include a list of prospective 
buyers. 

Criticism fee—$2 for first 1000 words, then 
50 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT, 
P. O. Box 600 Denver (1), Cole. 


Special Christmas Gift Rate— 
‘$1.50 A YEAR! 


Subscribers to The Author & Journalist may or- 
der gift subscriptions at $1.50 a year—regular 
price, $2. The recipient will be notified of the 
gift at Christmas, on an attractive card, and the 
subscription will begin with January issue. 

Extending their own subscriptions for 1 year, 
or subscribing for their first time, readers ordering 
gift subscriptions are entitled to the same rate for 
themselves. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT ORDER BLANK 


The Author & Journalist, 
P. O. Box 600, Denver 1, Colo. 


OO! enclose $ to pay for one-year gift 
subscriptions to The Author & Journalist, at $1.50 
each, to be sent to the following— 


C1! enclose an additional $1.50 to pay for my 
subscription for one year. This is [] an extension 
from my present expiration date, [] a new sub- 
scription. (Check which) 


Name. 


Street 


BOOKS FOR EVERYONE 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE 


SHORT SHORT 
By Robert Oberfirst 

A book has just been published which gives 
sound advice on how to make this popular 
type of writing salable. Well-known in this 
country as a literary agent and a specialist of 
the short short, the author, in brief, under- 
standable language explains to the writer of 
this kind of fiction that it’s technique which 
sells the short. This volume with its case 
analyses, using specimen stories from Liberty, 
Collier's, This Week, Argosy, Atlantic Month- 
ly, Esquire, and others should be a must on 
every writer's bookshelf. A valuable working 
tool for those who want to see their short 
shorts published. $2. 


AMERICAN WRITING: 1943 


Edited by Alan Swallow 


s 

The Anthology and Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Non-Commercial Magazine. 

Annual anthology of the best short stories 
and poems, published in the non-commercial 
and “‘little’’ magazines. Contains an Honor 
Roll of Stories, and an Honor Roll of Poems; 
also, a valuable list and addresses of the non- 
commercial magazines. “Kay Boyle’s ‘Wand- 
erer,, Eudora Welty’s ‘A Still Moment,’ and 
Meridel Lesueur’s ‘God Made Little Apples’ are 
fine examples of the best prose being published 
by the little magazines. . . .”" The Chicago Sun 
Bookweek. ‘Mr. Swallow has done an excel- 
lent job.”"—New Haven Journal-Courier. $2.50 


WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! 


By Mildred |. Reid 


“The author has had much experience in 
training and coaching writers . . . her latest 
textbook is sure to be helpful to many more.” 
—Chicago Tribune. “She is a very successful 
writer herself which rates high with us... .” 
Boston Sunday Post. ‘Another excellent first 
aid book for writers. . . .”—Independent 
Woman. 

Invaluable as a text book for the —— and 


PRIVATES’ LIVES 


Drawings by H. Middlecamp 

Verses by Richard Armour 
Here is the Army, done in verses and draw- 
ings, from the barracks bag to the G.I. hair- 
cut, from three-day passes to deep knee bends, 
from the M.P. to the company clerk, from the 
slot machines to the PX inventory. To match 
the gay wit of the verses are hilarious drawings. 
Richard Armour’s verses are well-known to the 
readers of Saturday Evening Post, The New 
Yorker, and a score of other national maga- 
zines. H. Middlecamp’s “This the 
Army” series is a weekly feature in The Sat- 
urday Evening Post. “At its best the best of 
the verse in Privates’ Lives is amusing.’’-— 

War Times. $1. 
At all Bookstores 


BRUCE HUMPRIES, INC. 


Boston Publishers 


